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FOREIGN DIRECT INVESTMENT IN THE U.S. PRINTING AND 
PUBLISHING INDUSTRY, 1974-1978 


By Michael A. Goodwin * 


Among the government agencies monitoring merger 
and acquisition activities in the U.S. printing and publish- 
ing industry is the U.S. Commerce Department’s Office of 
Foreign Investment in the United States (OFIUS). OFIUS 
was established by the Department of Commerce to carry 
out the responsibilities delegated to it under Executive 
Order 11858 of May 7, 1975. Under this order, the Secre- 
tary was responsible for data collection and analysis on 
foreign investments in the United States, assists in policy 
development, and supplies information to the Congress 
and the general public. Additional foreign investment 
monitoring responsibility was delegated to this office by 
the International Investment Survey Act of 1976 (Public 
Law 94-472) and Executive Order 11961 of January 19, 
1977, which includes the requirement to conduct studies 
and prepare reports on significant aspects of international 
investment 

OFFIUS has issued two detailed reports on foreign 
direct investment in the United States: the first, released in 
1976, was a 9-volume study which covered the period up 
to 1974. The second report covered the period 1974-76 


Statistical Sources and Data Relation- 
ship 


The information contained in this article is derived 
from a number of sources and has some limitations. 
OFIUS has relied heavily on the public record of Federal 
agencies which have established over 140 report series. 
These reports, whose frequency and content differ widely, 
are in most cases filed in connection with the various 
agencies’ general regulatory responsibilities, rather than 
for the specific purpose of providing data on foreign in- 
vestment. Another limiting factor on the scope and 
availability of foreign investment information for publica- 
tion is that some agencies operate under strict confiden- 
tiality requirements which prohibit disclosure of in- 
dividual company or transaction data and permit pre- 
sentation only on an aggregate basis. 





*This paper is based on material prepared for the Media Sym- 
posium sponsored by the Bureau of Competition, Federal Trade Com- 
mission, Washington, D.C. on December 14-15, 1978. 


The primary Federal agency sources for this article 
are the Securities and Exchange Commission (SEC) and 
the Federal Trade Commission (FTC). Additional foreign 
investment data have been gathered from newspapers, 
business and trade journals, and other business reference 
sources such as the publications by Moody’s, Standard 
and Poor, Dun and Bradstreet, and Janes. 

The statistics presented in this article are useful in 
describing recent foreign investment activities in the U.S. 
printing and publishing sector. However, these statistics 
should be looked upon with some reservation and cannot 
be compared with other statistical series published by the 
Federal Government. This is because ot several factors in- 
cluding the unofficial character of much of the informa- 
tion and its incompleteness, the use of varied and 
imprecise terminology in reporting, and the lack of in- 
dication of clear time frames for investment actions. 

The most reliable sources for determining the value of 
transactions are forms filed at the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, but they are useful only for securities 
investments. Other values are derived from nonofficial 
public sources and may not accurately represent the 
amount which changed hands and thus should be con- 
sidered only as estimates of the value of the transactions. 
In the printing and publishing industry, lack of data made 
it virtually impossible to present an accurate financial pic- 
ture, primarily because many of the firms involved in 
these transactions were privately owned. It should also be 
noted that in most cases the total value of a transaction is 
given, regardless of the source and timing of actual invest- 
ment funding. 


Terminology 


Foreign direct investment, as used in this article, means 
the direct or indirect ownership of 10 percent or more of 
the voting securities of an incorporated business en- 
terprise, or an equivalent interest in an unincorporated 
business enterprise. 

An investment is classified as complete when the assets 
or properties involved have changed hands, when con- 
struction has started for new or expanded plants, or, in the 
case of joint ventures, when the agreements have been 
signed. Investments are classified as pending when in the 


(3) 





Stage of tentative announcements of investment plans, 
negotiations, option contracts, tender offers in progress, 
letters of intent, and actions awaiting approval by 
shareholders, boards of directors, or regulatory agencies. 
In the absence of confirming information, a judgment has 
been made whether to describe a transaction as “com- 
plete” or “pending”. 

In identifying the foreign investor, the corporate struc- 
ture of the investor was examined in an attempt to dis- 
cover the ultimate controlling party of the foreign inves- 
tor. Thus, for example, beneficial ownership was traced 
back in a case involving the first U.S. subsidiary of a 
foreign subsidiary of a foreign parent which is, in turn, 
controlled by an individual directly or indirectly through 
a personai holding company. 

Acquisition refers to a transaction in which title to 
stock or assets of the U.S. target enterprise are secured by 
another person or enterprise. The substantive result is that 
one party obtains ownership of another. The term acquisi- 
tion is used only in cases where the foreign investor did 
not previously hold, directly or indirectly, any equity in- 
terest in the target enterprise. If the foreign investor 
already held an equity interest, and the effect of the trans- 
action was to produce a direct investment (10 percent or 
more equity ownership) or to increase a direct investment, 
the action is termed an equity increase. 

In this article merger refers to a transaction which 
results in the dissolution of the acquired business en- 
terprise, either into another already existing or into a 
reorganized (but not always renamed) company. 

Joint ventures are transactions in which two or more 
parties establish a new operation to which each con- 
tributes according to the provisions of the joint venture 
agreement. 

Plant expansion refers to an addition to the capacity of 
an existing foreign-owned operating facility. A new plant 
is a new operating facility, established either in conjunc- 
tion with an existing foreign-owned productive enterprise 
or as a completely new venture. 


Foreign Investor Activity 


The 1974 benchmark survey of foreign direct invest- 
ment in the United States carried out by the Commerce 
Department’s Bureau of Economic Analysis (BEA) lists 
60 foreign-owned or affiliated companies with 26,566 
employees in the printing and publishing industry which, 
in the light of a total industry figure of 42,000 establish- 
ments!, indicates a very small foreign presence. Since 
1974, as publishing profits have climbed and the dollar 
has continued to see-saw up and down, foreign investors 





See “Mergers and Acquisitions in the U.S. Printing and Publish- 
ing Industry,” Printing and Publishing, Vol. 19, No. 3, Summer 1978, p. 
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have increasingly expanded their presence in the U.S. 
market. Between 1974-782, the Office of Foreign Invest- 
ment in the U.S. recorded a total of 59 transactions in this 
category, 45 (76 percent) of which were completed cases. 
Table 1 provides the details of these transactions. This 
number of transactions, however, is still quite small when 
compared with the total number of transactions recorded 
by OFIUS—approximately 1,700. Foreign investment in 
the graphic arts industries actually accounted for only 3 
percent of total foreign direct investment monitored by 
OFIUS during this period. 

In terms of dollar value, only 17 of the 45 completed 
cases reported cost-of-transaction data—which totaled 
$164 million, or only about | percent of a reported total 
completed value of approximately $13.6 billion? for a 5- 
year period. 

Most of the foreign investors in the printing and 
publishing sector were located in the United Kingdom 
(18) and Canada (17), which accounted for 59 percent of 
the recorded cases. The Netherlands accounted for 6 
transactions, and West Germany had 5 publishing invest- 
ments in the United States. Australia and France both had 
3 transactions, while Argentina, Korea, Saudi Arabia, 
Sweden and Switzerland each recorded | transaction. 

Italy was the biggest spender in this sector during the 
5-year period. This transaction, which was also the largest 
reported transaction during this period, involved the 1974 
acquisition of Bantam Books Inc. from American Finan- 
cial Corp. of Ohio by IFI International, an affiliate of the 
Agnelli Group of Italy, for $70 million. The Agnelli and 
Nasi families of Italy are listed as the beneficial owners in 
this transaction.4 

Australia was the second largest investor in dollar 
terms, spending a reported $45 million, all of which was 
accounted for by publisher Rupert Murdoch. Canada 
recorded the third highest completed total of $43.5 
million, but in actual terms, expenditure levels were much 
higher since values were reported for only 3 of the 17 
completed Canadian transactions recorded. The United 
Kingdom ranked fourth with a $28.3 million total, an 
amount representing only 5 of the United Kingdom’s 18 
completed transactions. 

The primary modes of investment in the printing anc 
publishing industry were acquisitions (34) and new sub- 
sidiaries (11). Together they accounted for 76 percent of 
the transactions between 1974 and 1978. OFIUS also 
recorded 7 joint ventures, 4 new offices and 3 new plants. 





2The 1974 and 1975 data reflect only completed mergers, acquisi- 
tions and equity increases, with one or two exceptions. 

Total value figure for 1978 is estimated. 

4In 1977 Bertelsmann AG, a West German publishing conglomer- 
ate, acquired 51 percent of Bantam Books, Inc. from IFI International 
for $36 million. OFIUS does not include this case on its transaction list 
because it is a transfer of assets between foreign investors rather than a 
new completed acquisition by a foreign investor. At present, the 
beneficial owner is Reinhard Mohn who owns 88.5 percent of Ber- 
telsmann AG. 
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Foreign investors were most active in the book 
publishing subsector which had 21 transactions, 15 of 
which were completed. The most highly visible investors 
were the British who accounted for 8 of the total transac- 
tions. Canada and the- Netherlands accounted for 5 trans- 
actions each in this subsector. Four reported values for 
completed transactions totaled $110.5 million. Periodical 
publishing was the second most attractive area with 17 
transactions. Fifteen of them were completed and 6 ac- 
quisitions and | joint venture reported a total value of 
$43.7 million. Both West Germany and the United 
Kingdom showed considerable interest in the U.S. 
periodical publishing industry; each accounted for 5 
transactions. Canada and France recorded 2 transactions 
each. 

The newspaper industry was the third most popular 
with foreign investors, recording 14 transactions, 11 of 
which were completed. Canadian investors dominated the 
newspaper area, accounting for 50 percent of the transac- 
tions recorded during this 5-year period. Australia and the 
United Kingdom each recorded 2 transactions. There 
were only 4 completed values reported; they totaled $42.2 
million. Nine of the newspaper transactions were acquisi- 
tions and 3 were recorded as new subsidiaries. One new 
office and 1 new plant were also recorded. 

OFIUS also recorded 4 commercial printing transac- 
tions, | business forms transaction, 1 music publishing 
transaction and | blankbooks and looseleaf binders tran- 
saction. 

Printing and publishing investments were located in 
15 states, the District of Columbia and the U.S. Virgin Is- 
lands, with 1 unknown location. They were concentrated 
primarily in the Northeast with a somewhat smaller con- 
centration in the West. New York recorded the highest 
number, 31; California was next with 5 transactions, and 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania each had 3 transactions. 
Florida, Massachusetts and Wisconsin each recorded 2 
transactions. Arizona, Georgia, Illinois, Maryland, 
Missouri, North Carolina, Ohio, and Tennessee all ac- 
counted for | transaction each as did the District of Col- 
umbia, the U.S. Virgin Islands and | unknown location. 

In terms of corporate concentration, it is possible to 
identify several highly visible foreign investors. The most 
prominent investor is Kenneth R. Thomson, head of the 
Canadian Thomson family interests. Known primarily as 
the publisher of The Times and The Sunday Times of Lon- 
don, Thomson has interests in a number of companies 
which have been active in the U.S. publishing and printing 
industry. Toronto-based Thomson Newspapers Ltd., 71 
percent owned by the Thomson family, accounted tor 6 
U.S. newspaper acquisitions (values unavailable). Thom- 
son Newspapers Ltd., active in U.S. newspaper publishing 
for several years, has more than 20 U.S. subsidiaries and 
publishes about 92 daily and 19 weekly newspapers in the 
United States with an aggregate daily circulation of 1.5 
million. Another separately managed Thomson Company 


is International Thomson Organisation Ltd. (ITO), also 
located in Toronto. The Thomson’s own 81.3 percent of 
this holding company which also handles Thomson North 
Sea Oil interests. Recently, ITO, whose foreign corporate 
parent is Thomson Equitable Corp. Ltd., also a holding 

company, acquired Wadsworth Publishing Co., Inc., a 
California book publisher, for about $30 million. This 
was the second largest book publishing acquisition 
recorded. 


Another repeat investor from Canada is the Torstar 
Corp., publisher of the Toronto Star, which made two ac- 
quisitions through its subsidiary Harlequin Enterprises 
Ltd., a Toronto-based book publisher. Torstar acquired 
Ideals Publishing Co., a Wisconsin book publisher in 
1977 (no value available) and Laufer Co., a California- 
based periodicals publisher for $11.6 million in 1978. 

British investors visible during the 1974-78 period in- 

clude Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd. (3 transactions), 
S. Pearson & Sons Ltd. (2 transactions) and Morgan- 
Grampian Ltd., a periodical publisher, owned by 
Trafalger House Investments, Ltd. (2 transactions). They 
have all been active in book and periodical publishing. 
British newspaper publisher, Vere Harmsworth, who con- 
trols 45 publications in the United Kingdom, accounted 
for 2 transactions: the acquisition of Esquire magazine 
through his Daily Mail & General Trust Ltd. for $5 
million and a reported investment in The Soho Weekly 
News of $250,000 for a 25 percent share. 


The Netherlands is represented by two publishers. 
Elsevier Publishing Co., NV, a noted publishing con- 
glomerate operating in 11 countries, made three invest- 
ments, the most notable of which was the acquisition of 
E.P. Dutton & Co. in 1975 for an undisclosed sum. VNU 
NV, another Dutch publisher, was also active in the book 
publishing industry and accounted for 2 transactions. 

The most highly visible German publisher is Ber- 
telsmann AG with interests in both book and periodical 
publishing. Headquartered in the small town of 
Gutersloh, Bertelsmann now owns 51 percent of Bantam 
Books Inc., as previously noted. In addition, Bertelsmann 
through its subsidiary Gruner & Jahr, Germany’s largest 
magazine publisher, recently launched a new magazine, 
GEO, and acquired Parents Magazine for $5 million. 

From France, Daniel Filipacchi, owner of Filipacchi 
Publications and publisher of Paris-Match, acquired the 
rights to Look magazine and purchased Popular Publica- 
tions, Inc. within the last 2 years. 


Another major investor was Rupert Murdoch, the 
Australian publisher who has worldwide publishing in- 
terests through News Ltd. Owner of several U:S. 
newspapers, he increased his American holdings con- 
siderably in 1976 when he acquired New York’s Village 
Voice and the New York Post ($30 million), and in 1977 
when he purchased New York magazine for about $15 
million. During the recent prolonged New York City 





newspaper strike, Murdoch announced plans to publish a 
new morning newspaper, The Daily Sun, in New York 
City, but publication is still pending. 

There are both economic and entrepreneurial reasons 
for the recent expansion in the United States by foreign 
publishers. The basic reason is that investors seek profits, 
and the extremely large size of the American market has 
long been a major attraction. Much of the print media, 
which has been strongly competitive with television for 
almost two decades has recently shown increasingly at- 
tractive revenue figures. Furthermore, as the value of U.S. 
currency declined and their own currencies grew stronger, 
some of the largest publishers abroad (notably those in 
Canada, the United Kingdom, the Netherlands and West 
Germany) have used the opportunity to expand into the 
American publishing market at bargain prices. 

Heightened activity by British investors in the U.S. 
book publishing market may be attributed to the dissolu- 
tion in 1976 (at the request of the U.S. Department of 
Justice) of the traditional marketing agreement which 
divided the publishing world: the Commonwealth for Bri- 
tish publishers, the U.S. for American publishers. The 
resulting influx of United Kingdom publishers is reminis- 
cent of an earlier trend in the 1930's and 40’s when offices 
were opened in the United States by Pitman, Oxford 
University Press, Cambridge University Press and St. 
Martin’s press, to name a few. 

Other factors which encourage foreign direct invest- 
ment in the United States are: (1) the country’s political 
stability; (2) greater freedom from economic controls and 
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government intervention than in most other countries, in- 
cluding democratic ones; (3) the traditional U.S. “open 
door” policy with regard to foreign investors; (4) U.S. 
leadership in managerial and marketing know-how and 
innovations; (5) an efficient and highly skilled labor force; 
(6) well-developed capital markets which often provide 
lower interest rates; (7) technological leadership, includ- 
ing extensive research and development capabilities; and 
(8) relatively large supplies of or access to some important 
natural resources. 


Summary 


The 1974 benchmark survey conducted by the Bureau 
of Economic Analysis listed 60 foreign-owned or affili- 
ated companies in the printing and publishing industry. 
Between 1974 and 1978 the Office of Foreign Investment 
in the United States identified a total of 59 transactions in 
this industry which accounted for only 3 percent of the 
total transactions identified. Thus, while there has been 
increasing foreign activity in the U.S. printing and 
publishing industry within the past 5 years, the amount of 
investment remains relatively small. The number of 
foreign-owned companies has not increased markedly; 
however, indications are that while there is not a large 
foreign presence in the printing and publishing industry, it 
has been and will continue to be an active one, par- 
ticularly in light of the flurry of buying and selling ac- 
tivities in the industry today. 
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SUPPLY OUTLOOK FOR NEWSPRINT AND OTHER PRINTING 
AND WRITING PAPERS IN THE 1979-80 PERIOD 


By Donald W. Butts 


Summary 


The U.S. supply outlook for newsprint in the 1979-80 
period should improve, because of projected capacity in- 
creases totaling 630,000 tons. This is more than the fore- 
seen gain in U.S. newsprint consumption during the 
period. The greatest easing should take place in 1980, 
when more than 480,000 tons of newsprint are scheduled 
to be added to the U.S. supply stream. Further improve- 
ment should be forthcoming in 1981 if planned additional 
capacity, amounting to 270,000 tons, comes on line. 

Assuming the economy grows in real terms at a range 
of 2.5 to 3.0 percent, the supply outlook for printing and 
writing papers is not expected to be materially improved 
in 1979. Some easing of the overall printing and writing 
paper sector may be evident in 1980 as a higher rate of 
new capacity comes on line. Even after giving considera- 
tion to the relatively large percentage increases in new 
U.S. coated printing paper capacity, there is a good 
possibility that a supply shortfall in these papers will con- 
tinue to exist in both 1979 and 1980. Possible supply con- 
Strictions arising from potential domestic mill strikes and 
from possible withdrawal on the part of some important 
western European coated paper suppliers could elevate 
the tight supply situation already foreseen as ensuing from 
the magazine industry’s optimistic growth expectations. 

Although inventory accumulation is not commonly 
cited as a factor in the current tight supply circumstances 
in newsprint and printing and writing papers, the com- 
paratively high consumption ratio evident in both sectors 
might in part be attributed to inventory accumulation. 
(Actual finite consumption data is not available on print- 
ing and writing paper. It must be calculated as apparent 
consumption, which does not accommodate inventory 
changes.) 


Newsprint 


In the 1970-78 period, domestic newsprint capacity 
increased by 961,000 tons, bringing the U.S. total to 4.1 
million tons in 1978. This is well below the 10.9 million 
tons of newsprint expected to be consumed by the United 
States in 1978 and points out the U.S.’ traditional reliance 


upon newsprint imports for nearly 70 percent of its 
newsprint requirements. Canada had been the principal 
foreign supplier of U.S. newsprint until 1974; it then 
became virtually the sole supplier, because Finish pro- 
ducers withdrew from the U.S. market, claiming market- 
ing losses. Strong demand in the closer preferred Euro- 
pean markets, as well as avid, more lucrative markets 
elsewhere in the world at that time, probably were more 
compelling reasons for the Finnish industry’s move. 

Compared with the 861,000 tons of newsprint added 
by U.S. companies in the 1970-78 period, they now are 
planning to install 144,000 tons in 1979; 483,000 tons in 
1980, and 273,000 tons in 1981. These additions will raise 
the U.S. capacity by 900,000 tons and bring the total U.S. 
newsprint producing capabilities to 5.0 million tons. 
Canada, which normally ships 75 percent of its newsprint 
output to the U.S., is expected to add only 50,000 tons in 
the 1979-80 period, bringing its total newsprint capacity 
to 10.1 million short tons. 

Based upon an assumed 3 percent real growth rate in 
the U.S. economy, domestic newsprint requirements 
should reach 11.2 million tons in 1979 and 11.5 million 
tons in 1980. If it is further assumed that the Canadians 
will continue to ship 75 percent of their newsprint output 
into the United States, potential U.S. newsprint supplies 
arising from domestic and Canadian sources would equal 
11.6 million tons and 12.1 million tons, respectively, for 
1979 and 1980. The result should be a progressive com- 
parative easing of the U.S. newsprint supply. Canadian 
and many other world paper producers’ capacity plans are 
not known beyond 1980. 

The capacity calculations do not attempt to accom- 
modate potential supply constrictions arising from mill 
strikes or Canadian and U:S. rail car shortages, although 
losses in newsprint supply from these causes are common, 
if not regular. 

It should be noted that a considerable portion of 
planned additions to U.S. newsprint capacity involves 
“captive” tonnage, i.e., joint consumer/producer en- 
deavors where major newspaper publishing chains—such 
as Knight Ridder, and Media General, as well as major 
dailies su: h as the Wall Street Journal and Los Angeles 
Times/Mirror—claim a guaranteed proportion of the 
planned output for their investment share in planned 
capacity additions. 





Printing and Writing Papers 


U.S. supplies of printing and writing papers are nor- 
mally sufficient to satisfy most domestic demand. Excep- 
tions to this, however, might be found at the time of 
WWII, the Korean Conflict, the year 1966, and during the 
super-heated world-wide economic conditions existing 
just prior to 1975. 

Demand for printing and writing paper in the United 
States sharply outpaced the rest of the world in the 
post-1975 recovery period. By 1977, U.S. demand for 
printing papers, particularly coated light-weight publica- 
tion papers, was so strong that domestic users increasingly 
had to resort to use of higher-priced imported paper for 
their needs. In 1971, imports of all printing and writing 
papers, some of which can be used interchangeably, 
totaled 336,000 tons, equivalent to 2.9 percent of total 
U.S. consumption of these grades, and about average for 
most years. In 1977, imports jumped to 574,000 tons, 
equal to 4.0 percent of total domestic consumption. In 
1978, imports are expected to nearly double again, rising 
to an estimated 900,000 tons, or 6.3 percent of the calcu- 
lated U.S. requirements. About 25 percent of printing and 
writing imports are comprised of coated papers; imported 
coated papers represent roughly 5 percent of total U.S. re- 
quirements in 1978. 

Canada currently supplies nearly 60 percent of the 
total printing and writing paper imports, followed by Fin- 
land, with more than 25 percent. Member countries of the 
EEC account for 10 percent of total U.S. printing/writing 
paper imports, and Sweden, about 3 percent. 

In the coated paper grades, Finland is the largest 
single external supplier, accounting for nearly one-third 
of the total coated paper imports. West Germany supplies 
about one-quarter of total coated paper imports, Italy, 
slightly less than 15 percent, and Canada, slightly more 
than 10 percent. Together all EEC member countries are 
responsible for 45 percent of the total U.S. foreign supply 
of coated paper in 1978. For supply purposes, this is an 
alarming proportion, considering the fact that EEC 
marketers, unlike Finland and Canada, must, for several 
reasons, consider the U.S. market as a short-term expe- 
diency; it will remain attractive only until domestic EEC 
demand recovers sufficiently from the post-1975 slump to 
take up the slack in their capacity. Because they are aware 
that they are not likely to compete regularly in the U.S. 
market, they will be quick to give precedence to supplying 
their own growing fine paper market. 

At least one Finish producer has announced the intent 
to compete regularly in the U.S. printing and writing 
paper markets. EEC producers, however, while still 
operating in a state of over-capacity, are finally beginning 
to see their own domestic markets begin to strengthen. 
This is particularly true of West Germany, the United 
Kingdom, and France—all currently important EEC sup- 
pliers of coated paper to the United States. In addition, 
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since overall improvements are projected for their in- 
dividual economies and for the EEC overall in 1979, their 
domestic printing and writing paper markets are expected 
to strengthen apace. 

If the U.S. economy holds up reasonably well, the pre- 
sent supply/demand picture points toward a continued 
tight supply circumstance for printing and writing papers 
in 1979, with some easing in 1980 and 1981. Combined, 
additions to coated paper tonnage capacity, and to the un- 
coated chemical based printing paper grades for instance 
are expected to add 719,000 tons—more than sufficient to 
offset even an optimistic gain in demand of 3 percent in 
1980 (see table 2). However, in light of the optimistic de- 
mand expectations of magazine publishers and potential 
supply constrictions arising from the potential withdrawal 
of important western European suppliers and possible 
domestic mill strikes, the supply outlook for coated paper 
is comparatively less settled and optimistic. 


Current U.S. Strike Impact on Supply and 
Outlook for 1979 


It is estimated that about 6 percent of the total U.S. 
paper supply and 4 percent of the total paperboard supply 
has been influenced by lengthy West Coast paper industry 
strikes which began in July 1978 and involve more than 
25 operations. Roughly 4 percent of the total “white” 
paper capacity in the U.S. is calculated to be adversely 
affected. While an estimated 33 percent of the domestic 
newsprint capacity was strike-bound during one short 
period, subsequent labor settlements have probably 
reduced that figure to closer to 10 percent. An accurate 
appraisal of the actual strike impact is virtually impossi- 
ble to attain because of the lack of “hard” mill capacity 
data and the fact that salaried and supervisory personnel 
are operating a number of mills (possibly 14 to 16) at 
varying rates of capacity utilization and product mixes. 
Some struck mills operated by salaried personnel have 
been reported to be operating at 95 percent of rated 
capacity. However, bargaining table strategy might con- 
ceivably play a role in some of these reports. Labor settle- 
ments completed in 1978 generally resulted in wage in- 
creases averaging 10 percent for the term of the new con- 
tract. 

Although both union strike funds and the paper in- 
dustry mutual aid funds are reportedly depleted, and 
some companies’ earnings are being markedly impacted, 
no appreciable bargaining progress has been reported in 
the West Coast strikes. The major issues continue to center 
upon the duration of the contract period and the size of 
the requested wage increases. 

Preliminary information on labor negotiations 
scheduled for 1979 reveals that a preponderance (about 
80 percent) of the contracts for the primary paper and 
board producers in the United States expire in the second 
and third quarters of the year. 
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More than half of the scheduled labor negotiations 
will take place in the northeastern and north central sec- 
tions of the country, which together account for nearly 10 
percent of total newsprint production; 65 percent of the 
total printing and writing papers, including 75 percent of 
the total U.S. coated printing paper output; 55 percent of 
the uncoated book paper; and 70 percent of the total writ- 
ing and related paper grades. 

About 40 percent of the 1979 labor negotiations are 
scheduled to occur in the South, which accounts for 60 
percent of the total U.S. pulp and paper production. The 
West Coast, still largely strike-bound from 1978 labor 
negotiations, will have about 5 percent of the 1979 labor 
negotiations. 

While the union group representing western pulp and 
paper workers has had the reputation of being the most 
militant and demanding, the incidence of paper industry 
strikes elsewhere in the United States in 1978 was also 
greater than usual. The labor settlement outlook in 1979 
is clouded by concerns about whether or not the 1978 in- 


clination to strike will be carried over into 1979, par- 
ticularly in view of the wage control aspect of the Federal 
Government’s anti-inflation program. 


Probable Price Trends 


Strong customer demand should permit producer 
pass-through of climbing labor, energy, and material 
costs, which have been in the neighborhood of 7 to 8 per- 
cent annually in recent years. While the voluntary 
wage/price program may affect domestic producer price 
increases, import prices can not be controlled. Canadian 
newsprint suppliers, because of their importance in the 
U.S. supply picture, have long dominated the newsprint 
price structure. The expected importance of imports of 
other printing and writing papers in the overall U.S. sup- 
ply picture in the 1979-80 period also diminishes the 
probable effects of domestic anti-inflation efforts in these 
grades. 
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Table 2.—Printing and Writing Papers 
(000 Short Tons) 





Consumption/ 
Consumption! Capacity? capacity 
(percent) 





A. United States 





12,426 
13,561 
13,695 
11,178 
13,406 
14,232 
®15,000 
*15,450 
®15,900 


B. North America® 











1974 : : ere . 14,501 
1975 y :; : cusawe 11,816 
1976 paewes , , ' ee 14,239 
1977 Pr , oi are 15,139 
1978 - 2% 15,940 
1979 , 16,400 
1980 : seed ; **17,100 














*Canada and the United States 
**Most optimistic projection (4.3% gain) 
‘Apparent consumption = production + imports — exports 
2American Paper Institute 1977-1980 Capacity Survey 
® = Estimates 


Table 3.—Coated Paper Capacity and U.S. Requirements 
(OCD Metric tons) 





North American Practical U.S U.S. Apparent 
Capacity* Supply** Consumption 


4,335 3,875 3,197 

4,522 4,025 3,972 

5,400 4,200 4,324 

4,878 4,250 4,543 

5,066 4,400 4,672 (3.0% Real Growth) 
4,590 (2.5% Real Growth) 
5,409 4,700 4,812! 

4,789? 

4,700 





5,653 4,850 














“Capacity surveys of the American Paper Institute and the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association 
**With considerations for practical operating rates and probable import proportion of Canadian capacity 
"Following 3.0% growth in 1979, and projected at 3.0% growth in 1980 
*Following 3.0% growth in 1979, and projected at 2.5% growth in 1980 
3F ollowing 2.5% growth in 1979, and projected at 2.0% growth in 1980 
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Table 4.—Capacity' 
(000 Metric tons) 





1978-80 Average 
1978 annual growth 
(percent) 





NEWSPRINT—World . “ sh PE ER eee Ee 27,245 





Developed Marketing Economies. eae an 23,161 


United States. ; a 3,733 
Canada 9,027 
Finland. . o : eens 1,410 
Norway 650 
Sweden are 1,680 


PRiNTING AND WRITING—Worid 42,775 











Developed Marketing Economies 34,601 


EEC 9,093 
United States 13,972 
Canada 1,401 
Finland 2,290 
Sweden 1,115 
Norway ‘ 420 
Japan ; 4,094 


Uncoated 





Groundwood Based 


United States 
Canada 
Finland 
Norway 
Sweden 


Chemical Based 


United States 
Canada 
Finland 
Norway 
Sweden 


Coated 
Groundwood Based 


United States 
Canada 
Finland 
Norway 
Sweden 


Chemical Based 


United States 
Canada 
Finland 
Norway 
Sweden 


NA—Not available 
'FAO capacity survey 
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1979 OUTPUT OF U.S. GRAPHIC ARTS INDUSTRY: $59 
BILLION 


By Staff of Printing and Packaging Program 


Receipts of the U.S. graphic arts industry should approach 
$59 billion in 1979 dollars, an 11 percent increase over 
1978. The Nation’s demand for informational, cultural, and 
educational printed products remains strong, although a sig- 
nificant proportion of the industry’s dollar gains will result 
from inflation. Profits reached new highs in 1977-78 but will 
be under consistent pressures in 1979 from customers resist- 
ing price hikes brought by material cost increases from sup- 
pliers. Costs of energy and paper will remain a major concern 


to both printers and publishers. Shortages of some grades of 


coated paper could present problems to individual firms. 


Diversity of Interests 


The U.S. printing and publishing industry—-SIC 27— 
is composed of 17 individual segments, all tied to the 
manufacture of printed products. The industry is com- 
posed of 40,000 establishments with 1.1! million 
employees. No segment of the industry or establishment 
has activities in every phase of the graphic arts. Some of 
the larger commercial printing firms produce a wide 
variety of products including catalogs, directories, books, 
periodicals, advertising printed matter, and other printed 
items. This product diversity has created an active group 
of printing trade service industries including typesetters, 
photoengravers, platemakers and binders. 

Although automation has made its presence felt 
among the crafts of the graphic arts, the industry's labor 
force is characterized by highly trained, well-paid prof«s- 
sionals whose skills produce quality products. Hourly 
earnings of production workers are higher than the 
average for all manufacturing; weekly hours worked anc 
turnover rates are lower. 


Factors of Demand 


Printers and publishers serve a wide range of educz- 
tional, cultural, business, informational and social needs. 
An expanding economy, better-educated population and 
rising levels of personal income are the most significant 
factors affecting demand for printed products. Beneath 
these aggregates, however, are a series of other influences 
affecting market development. 

Equitable postal rates have been a boon to publishers. 
Public policy has kept postal charges on newspapers and 


periodicals at the lowest possible levels in order to assist 
the Nation’s communication needs. Books are shipped 
across the country at rates equivalent to charges for local 
delivery. The distribution of catalogs, directories, and 
printed advertising materials is strongly influenced by 
changes in mail rates and classifications. 

The level of advertising expenditures is linked to 
growth of the U.S. economy, thus vitally affecting several 
segments of the printing and publishing industry. 
Newspapers and periodicals derive major portions of their 
revenues from advertising. Commercial printers engage in 
a considerable volume of printed advertising, including 
envelopes, posters, displays, circulars, coupons, 
brochures, car cards and package inserts. Competition for 
the advertising dollar creates intense rivalry between the 
print and broadcast media, and a contraction of advertis- 
ing expenditures tends to hurt printers and publishers 
more than broadcasters. 

The record-keeping demands of U.S. business, 
whether imposed by Government or necessitated by 
management’s needs for improved informational control, 
have aided several segments of the graphic arts. Looseleaf 
and blankbook manufacturers and manifold business 
form producers have coupled their products to increased 
utilization of automated data processing equipment. Ex- 
pansion of Government regulations and legislation has 
spawned a substantial publishing coterie of newsletter and 
business reference service firms, with a salutary effect on 
printers of financial and legal materials. 


Evolving Technology 


Technological innovations have had a far-reaching 
impact on printers and publishers. Computer-assisted 
press operations, new types of solvent-less plates, auto- 
mated page layout equipment, and the widespread use of 
photo-composition are examples of technological change 
in the graphic arts. Much of the industry’s research and 
development is conducted by the material and equipment 
suppliers and by industry-supported research institutes. 

The new technology has increased competition among 
the several printing processes. Lithographic printing has 
become the dominant printing process, but letterpress, 
gravure, flexographic and screen printing all have their 
adherents. Gravure printing, for example, is widely used 
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Printing, Publishing and Allied industries, 1977-79 
(Receipts in millions of current dollars) 





SIC industry 
code 


Percent 
change 
1978-79? 


Percent Percent 
change change 


1976-77' 1977-78" 


1977' 1978! 1979? 





27 Printing, publishing and allied industries 
2711 Newspapers 

2721 Periodicals .... 

2731 Book publishing 

2732 Book printing 

2751-2-4 Commercial printing 

2761 Manifold business forms ..... 

27— Other printing and publishing? 


+11 52,839 +11 
+14 14,800 +12 
+15 6,612 +14 
+10 4,800 +10 
+ 8 1,585 +10 
+11 16,300 +10 
+11 2,894 +12 
+ 6 5,848 +.7 


58,639 +11 
16,600 +12 
7,538 +14 
5,235 + 9 
1,725 + 9 
18,200 +12 
3,183 +10 
6,158 + 5 





' Estimates by Industry and Trade Administration (BDBD). 
2 Forecasts. 


3 includes the following industries: 2741—Miscellaneous publishing; 2753—E€ngraving and plate printing; 2771—Greeting card publishing; 
2781—Blankbooks and looseleaf binders; 2789—Bookbinding and related work; 2791—Typesetting; 2793—Photoengraving; 2794— 
Electrotyping and stereotyping; 2795—Lithographic platemaking services. 


for catalogs and long run publication work. Mass market 
paperbound books have been produced by large let- 
terpress plants for many years, and flexography has 
proved ideal for the printing of pressure-sensitive labels. 

Shifts in share of market among the various printing 
processes have lead to severe repercussions on printing 
trade suppliers. For example, lithography’s rising share of 
the printing market has adversely affected photo- 
engravers, el. trotypers and stereotypers, which are all 
major suppliers to letterpress printers. 


Growth of Foreign Trade 


Both imports and exports of printed products have 
been rising for a number of years. Although combined 
trade exceeds $1 billion per year, this dollar volume is not 
significant either to total U.S. foreign trade or to the total 
output of the domestic printing and publishing industries. 
Exports in 1979 are expected to exceed $850 million, and 
imports approximately $425 million. The ratio of printed 
matter exports to imports has narrowed in recent years, 
but the 1978 margin of slightly under two-to-one is ex- 
pected to hold through the early 1980's. 

Foreign trade in printed products is dominated by in- 
formational material. Books and periodicals account for 
close to 75 percent of all printed matter exports and 
almost two-thirds of all imports. Carada, the United 
Kingdom, Australia and Japan are the major markets of 
U.S. printed products. 

The growth of international trade in informational 
materials has sparked new interest in foreign operations. 
The 1960’s and early 1970's saw the establishment of 
numerous overseas subsidiaries by U.S. book and periodi- 
cal publishers. In recent years, however, foreign 
publishers have made notable gains in the U.S. market 
through the merger and acquisition route. The large U.S. 
market for printed products, combined with a stable 
economy and an attractive rate of exchange, is expected to 


attract additional 
foreseeable future. 


foreign investment through the 


Challenges to Growth 


The U.S. graphic arts industry faces a series of rising 
cost curves. The supply of certain grades of paper is ex- 
pected to remain at disproportionately low levels through 
at least 1980, placing new pressures on paper prices. The 
costs of pollution abatement programs on U:S. printing 
firms and their materials suppliers have yet to be ab- 
sorbed, resulting in less funds available for capital invest- 
ment and increased prices for the industry’s products. 
Energy shortages, particularly of natural gas, also have 
diverted resources away from productivity linked capital 
equipment. 

Technology’s thrust has concentrated on the means by 
which graphic arts firms can overcome concerns for both 
energy suppliers and the environment. The development 
of water base inks, solventless films, and heat recovery 
processes on printing press dryers are a few of the more 
prominent technological advances. Virtually every new 
piece of equipment is an energy saver compared to the 
equipment being replaced. The costs of such items and 
materials are substantial, but printers and publishers are 
meeting their short-term supply and environmental tasks 
in ways which suggest substantial long-term benefits to 
both the industry and its customers. 


Future Developments 


Continued growth of the U.S. graphic arts industry is 
linked to the expansion of existing markets and the 
development of new ones. Total advertising expenditures, 
for example, have taken a sharply upward course since 
1976. Receipts of magazine publishers have surged, in- 
creasing their share of the total advertising dollar at the 





expense of the broadcast media. Newspaper and book 
publishers have stepped up their merger and acquisition 
activities. Publishers are searching for stronger profit cen- 
ters and this has led to an intensive quest for highly 
specialized markets. 

Commercial printers and manifold business forms 
producers are tending to concentrate their product lines in 
the most profitable printed items, while expanding their 
sales forces to cover wider geographic sections of the 
country. This should heighten already stiff competition 
and provide an edge to the more modern capital intensive 
establishments. 

The decade ahead will bring to maturity a host of 
developments: cabie television, facsimile transmission, 
laser printing and engraving, video cassettcs and the 
widespread use of microimagery in the management of in- 
formation. Some printed products will be either sup- 
planted or suppressed by these new forces. But the U.S. 
printing and publishing industry has proved itself both 
resilient to new challenges and accommodating to the in- 
formational needs of the Nation.—William S. Lofquist, 
Office of Basic Industries. 


Newspapers 


Receipts of the newspaper publishing industry in 1978 
totaled $14.8 billion, almost 12 percent above 1977. Ex- 
pectations for all economic activity this year are high; 
concurrently, newspaper publishers expect receipts to rise 
an additional 12 percent and amount to about $16.6 
billion in current dollars. Real growth in the industry dur- 
ing 1979 will range between 3 and 4 percent, which is ex- 
pected to be maintained over the next 5 years. 


Employment 


With the industry exhibiting this stability of growth, 
employment gains have been healthy. Newspaper 
publishers have the third largest employment complement 
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1978 Profile 
Newspaper Publishing 


SIC Code: 2711 
Value of industry shipments (million $) 14,800 
Value added (million $) 10,800 
Total employment (000) beat 399 
Number of establishments 8,200 
Number of companies 7,500 
Compound annual rate of change, 1973-78 

Value of industry shipments! 

Total employment 


+ 10.8 
+ 0.9 


' Rate of change based on current dollars 
Source: Industry and Trade Administration (BDBD) esti- 
mates. 
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among the manufacturing industries. Only steel mills and 
manufacturers of automobile parts and accessories have 
recorded a higher total employment. 

At the end of 1978, newspaper employment was an 
estimated 399,000. By the end of 1979, it is expected to 
reach approximately 407,000 an increase of 2 percent. 

The production worker total, once more than one- 
half of the employment count in the industry, continued to 
represent a smaller share of the total. In 1977, at just 
under 165,000, production workers accounted for only 42 
percent of toial employment. That decline of 1 percent 
from 1976 was the fifth consecutive annual drop of at least 
1 percent in the production worker total. At the end of 
1978, the total was estimated at 163,000, and by the end 
of 1979 an additional | percent drop is expected, with the 
total to approximate 161,000 production personnel. 

While production employment continued to decline, 
the industry made significant gains in the placement of 
women in the workforce. In 1970 there were 97,500 
women working for newspapers, just over one-fourth of 
total employment, but their number in the industry has 
recorded annual gains through 1977. The most recent 
data are for 1977, where there were 130,000 women in the 
industry, a full one-third of total employment. In the 7- 
year period of 1970-77, the average annual rate of growth 
of female employment was 4.2 percent. 


Newspapers Still No. 1 Ad Medium 


Preliminary data for 1978 indicate that total ad ex- 
penditures in all media approached $42 billion. Continu- 
ing to maintain a share of just under one-third, placement 
of ad dollars in newspapers during 1978 are estimated to 
have totaled $12.4 billion. During 1979, Advertisers are 
expected to again favor newspapers over the other media 
and place between $13 and $14 billion of advertising in 
newspapers. 

Television has the second largest share of total ad 
dollars. Dollars going to television last year were esti- 
mated at $8.5 billion, about 20 percent of the total. Radio 
and magazine advertising represented 7 and 5 percent, 
respectively. The remaining one-third of total ad dollars 
is composed of direct mail, farm and business publications 
and outdoor advertising. The market structure of ad 
placements in the various media is not expected to change 
drastically during the next few years. 


Newsprint 


A myriad of problems in the supply and cost of a 
newspaper’s most basic of materials—newsprint—con- 
tinue to give publishers headaches. The cost of a ton of 
newsprint has more than doubled since 1970. In 1970, the 
average price per ton, on a geographic basis was $147 in 
Western States, $151 in the South and $152 in Eastern 
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Newspaper Publishing: Trends and Projections 1973-79 
(in millions of current dollars except as noted) 





1973 1974 


Percent 
change 
1978-79® 


Percent 
change 
1977-782 


1975 1976 19772 1979® 





Industry (SIC 2711) 
Value of shipments’ 
Value added 
Total employment (000) 
Production workers (000) 
Average hourly earnings (Dec.—$) 
Year-to-year percent change in average hourly 
earnings (Dec.-Dec.) +7 
Capital expenditures, new 408 
Product (SIC 2711) 
Value of receipts® 


9,568 
7.045 
385.4 
176.0 

5.69 


9,187 


10,433 
7,578 
378.5 
168.4 

6.11 


11,659 
8,482 +12 +12 
382.8 +2 +2 
166.7 anf —1 

6.44 _— oan 


+12 +12 


+7 +5 +7 
363 377 — 
10,023 


11,242 12,775 





' Value of all products and services sold by the Newspaper Publishing Industry (SIC 2711). 
2 Estimates by Industry and Trade Administration (BDBD), except for hourly earnings. 


3 As of June 1978. 

4 June 1977 to June 1978. 

5 Value of receipts for newspaper publishing by all industries. 
6 Forecast. 


Source: Bureau of Census (industry data), Bureau of Labor Statistics (hourly earnings). Estimates and forecasts by Industry and Trade Ad- 


ministration (BDBD) 


States. Price increases over the years have brought the 
West Coast price closer to that charged in the East. 

In mid-1976 the price in the West for 30 pound 
newsprint, which had become the standard, went to $300 
per ton and by the winter of that year a few companies 
raised their price in the East to $305 a ton. In the spring of 
1978 the price in both the East and the West went to $320. 
In the summer of 1978, a second $15 per ton increase was 
announced by some mills, to become effective in the fall. 

These price actions further reinforced predictions of 
$400 newsprint by the 1980's. 

Compounding that problem is the publishers’ concern 
in assuring a continued uninterrupted newsprint supply. 
In the fall of 1978, three U.S. newsprint mills were on 
strike but they were still operating at about 50-60 percent 
of capacity; one Canadian mill was reported to have been 
shut down. U.S. mills supply about 35 percent of total 
newsprint needs, and the work stoppage caused some con- 
cern among publishers that similar strike actions among 
other mills would seriously reduce supplies. 

The strong reliance on Canadian suppliers and the im- 
pact of producer mill strikes, are major factors 
strengthening publishers’ stringent newsprint conservation 
measures in both the pressroom and in circulation refine- 
ments of their papers. 

The publishers’ search for an alternative to wood pulp 
fiber in the manufacture of newsprint also continued. In- 
cluded in the U.S. Department of Agriculture budget for 
fiscal 1979 was $222,000 to fund additional research on 
kenaf fiber newsprint. Research continued cooperatively 
between Agriculture and the Research Institute of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association with the 
hemp-like fiber of kenaf. As of this writing one U.S. 


newspaper had successfully used kenaf newsprint in ex- 
perimental production. 


Papers and Circulation 


At the beginning of 1978 there were almost 10,000 in- 
dividual papers. There were 1,753 daily papers—352 
issued in the morning and 1,435 in the evening. (There are 
21 all-day papers in the morning-evening count.) This was 
a net decrease of nine daily papers from the previous year 
and three less than in 1975. Circulation of morning papers 
was just under 27 million copies; evening newspapers 
recorded circulations of almost 35 million. Total daily 
newspaper circulation at the start of 1978 was 62 million, 
| percent over the previous year’s total. 

In January of 1978 there were 15 more Sunday papers 
than the previous year for a total of 668 individual Sun- 
day newspapers. At the start of 1978 there were 52.4 
million copies of Sunday papers being circulated, a 2 per- 
cent jump over the previous year. Both the number and 
circulation of Sunday newspapers were at the highest 
levels recorded in recent times. 

Though the circulation of weekly newspapers jumped 
by over a half-million copies to almost 38 million, by the 
start of 1978 there was a net loss of 64 weeklies being 
published. The drop in number of weeklies can be at- 
tributed to the demise of marginal papers, the merger of 
two or more weeklies into one, and conversions to greater 
frequency by some weeklies. The estimated readership of 
weeklies is given as almost 152 million people and the 
average circulation of all the weeklies being published is 
about 5,000 copies per paper. 





international Trade 


While the dollar volume of international trade in 
newspapers is small, every major newspaper in the world 
moves across international boundaries. Newspapers, like 
other printed products, are traded not for their economic 
value, but for their unique content. They are unlike any 
other product in international commerce, providing a 
medium of communication between nations and people on 
a broad spectrum of subjects that include politics, culture, 
science, educational and entertainment. 


Outlook 


In view of the expectations for increased economic 
growth in 1979, newspaper publishers can look for 
another year of solid growth. Ad revenues should be heal- 
thy, circulation gains are expected, and readership in- 
terest will continue. The continuing development and 
implementation of new technologies in both capital equip- 
ment and raw materials coupled with successful research 
activities in these areas should support a real growth rate 
that will range between 3 and 4 percent annually into the 
mid-1980’s. 

At the close of 1978, receipts for newspaper publish- 
ing were $14.8 billion, almost 12 percent over the pre- 
cious year. Continuing this rate of growth through this 
year, annual receipts are expected to approximate $16.6 
billion in 1979. During the next five years this growth 
should be sustained, and by 1983, current dollar receig *? 
in the newspaper industry will approach $24 billion.— 
Charles R. Cook, Office of Basic Industries. 


Periodical Publishing 


Riding on the wave of two record grow’th years in 
1976 and 1977, periodical publishing revenues for 1978 
were well above $6 billion, an increase of 14 percent over 
the 1977 level. With another 14 percent rise projected for 
1979, periodical receipts will top the $7 billion mark in 
current doliars. 

A sharp upsurge in advertising spending beginning in 
1976, coupled with some shift in dollars from television to 
magazines, accounted for much of the upward momentum 
in magazine publishing receipts. In addition, receipts from 
subscription and newstand sales have climbed steadily 
over the past several years. 


Market Growth 


Magazine publishing focuses on three major market 
groups. By far the largest group, general consumer 
publications, accounts for almost three-fifths of the total 
magazine market. Business and professional periodicals 
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account for about one-third of the market and farm 
publications make up 2 percent of the total. 

A trend toward regionally oriented magazines con- 
tinues, as does the proliferation of publications of national 
scope which focus on special interests and lifestyles. 
Among the new magazines are those catering to various 
ethnic groups, working women, the fashion conscious, 
sports enthusiasts, and city dwellers. 


Revenue Composition 


Newsstand sales, subscriptions and the sale of adver- 
tising provide receipts for the magazine publishing indus- 
try. Magazine publishers have reported sizeable increases 
in their advertising revenues over the past few years. Total 
U.S. advertising expenditures continued to rise during 
1978. Advertising revenues for all media rose 13 percent 
in 1978, with magazine revenues climbing an estimated 16 
percent. 

Advertising continues to be the primary source of 
periodical industry receipts, but circulation sales have 
provided an increasing share of revenues in recent years. 
A decade ago advertising receipts accounted for the ma- 
jority of revenues for all magazine product groups, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of the Census. By 1976 advertising 
was no longer the major source of revenue for general in- 
terest magazines and had lost ground to circulation in- 
come in the business and professional periodicals group. 

Advertising accounted for 60 percent of total receipts 
in the general interest magazine sector in 1967, by 1976 it 
accounted for 45 percent. In the business and professional 
periodical area, advertising income dropped from 78 per- 
cent of total receipts in 1967 to 69 percent by 1976. For 
farm periodicals, advertising receipts’ share of total 
revenues has remained steady at about 80 percent for the 
period, the latest for which Census figure were available. 

During the 1967-76 span, circulation receipts for each 
of the periodical products group rose at faster average an- 
nual rates than advertising. However, in the period 





1978 Profile 
Periodical Publishing 


SIC Code: 2721 
Value of industry shipments (million $).............. 
Value added (million $) 
Total employment (000) 
Number of establishments (1972) 
Number of companies (1972) 
Compound annual rate of change, 1973-78: 
Value of product shipments' 
Total employment 


6,612 


Major producing areas: New York City, Chicago, 
Philadelphia. 





? Rate of change based on current dollars. 
Source: Bureau of the Census; Bureau of Labor Statistics; and 
Industry and Trade Administration (BDBD) estimates. 
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Periodical Publishing: Trends and Projecttions 1973-79 
(in millions of current dollars except as noted) 





1973 1974 


Percent 
change 
1978-79° 


Percent 
change 
1977-78? 


1975 1976 19772 





Industry (SIC 2721) 
Value of shipments’ 4,059 
Value added 2,426 
Total employment (000) ; 71.7 
Production workers (000) ; 13.0 
Average hourly earnings (Dec.—$) 5.15 
Year-to-year percent change in average hourly 
earnings (Dec.-Dec.) —3 
Capital expenditures 56 
Product (SIC 2721) 


Value of shipments® 3,574 


4,380 
2,652 3,084 
72.9 72.5 
13.6 13.9 14.6 
5.53 


5,044 5,800 +14 
+14 
+ 3 
+ 3 


5.96 — 


+14 


+7 +8 +5 
62 65 — 


3,774 4,456 





' Value of all products and services sold by the periodical publishing industry (SIC 2721). 


2 Estimates except for hourly earnings 

3 As of June, 1978. 

4 June 1977 to June 1978. 

5 Value of shipments of periodicals produced by all industries. 
® Forecast. 


Source: Bureau of the Census (industry data), Bureau of Labor Statistics (hourly earnings). Estimates and forecasts by Industry and Trade 


Administration (BDBD). 


1975-76, advertising revenue showed higher gains than 
circulation revenues for all three major product groups. 
Largely accounting for the resurgence in magazine adver- 
tising income is that over the past few years advertisers 
have shifted a portion of their ad budgets from television 
to magazines in response to soaring TV ad costs. Whether 
or not advertising receipts will continue to be the 
magazine industry’s prime revenue source will depend 
largely on its ability to attract substantial advertising 
away from other media. Publishers are focusing their at- 
tention on offering advertisers more selective audiences 
for their products. 

Periodical publishers are also giving more attention 
to newsstand sales as rising postal rates continue to boost 
direct mail campaign expenses for subscriptions and 
publication delivery costs. Thus, revenues from single- 
copy Sales are gaining on subscription sales, and presently 
account for about one-third of total magazine sales. 
Supermarkets are accounting for more than 50 percent of 
single-copy sales. 


inflated Growth 


Production and postal costs are chronic problems for 
magazine publishers. Continuing cost increases have 
meant sizeable increases in the cover prices for many 
publications. The average cost of a magazine was 10 per- 
cent higher in 1977 than in 1976 and SO percent higher 
than in the early 1970's. 

Paper costs have been steadily rising and are expected 
to increase about 5 percent a year through 1980. With an 
increasing number of advertising pages and expanding cir- 
culation, periodical publishers’ paper requirements have 
risen sharply in the past few years. Continuing strong de- 


mand for light-weight coated publication papers will pre- 
sent publishers with difficulty in meeting their paper re- 
quirements over the next few years. New production 
capacity which is scheduled to come on line in the early 
1980's should bring more moderate price increases. Print- 
ing and binding costs have risen at an average yearly rate 
of more than 5 percent in recent years. 

Postal increases have been of major concern to 
publishers throughout the 1970's, as rates have soared. If 
scheduled postal rate increases are enacted in 1979, it will 
mean rates have increased nearly five-fold since 1971. In 
dealing with this problem publishers have switched to 
lighter-weight papers and smaller page sizes. More re- 
cently some have employed alternative delivery systems in 
fulfilling a small portion of their subscription circulation. 
An increasing number of publishers are considering the 
use of private delivery, at least on a small scale, as the cost 
of such a delivery system approaches being less expensive 
in some regions than post office delivery. Publishers are 
using private systems only in areas where population den- 
sity and subscription coverage are high. Although 
publishers’ use of alternate delivery is still in the experi- 
mental stage, such a distribution system could become a 
permanent part of magazine delivery if postal rates con- 
tinue to climb. 


Employment Gains 


Since 1972 total employment in the periodical indus- 
try has grown at an average annual rate of about 3 per- 
cent. However, production workers have been gaining at 
an annual rate of almost 5 percent. By the end of 1979 
total employment should reach 77,000, up 3 percent over 





the 1978 level, as the number of production workers 
climb to nearly 16,000, an increase of 3 percent. Produc- 
tion workers accounted for approximately one-fifth of all 
periodical industry employees in 1978. 

The employment outlook for the periodical industry 
should remain favorable over the next several years, 
reflecting the recent economic growth in the industry. 
However, employment levels are considerably behind 
those reached during the late 1960's. 


Future Clouded 


Sizeable gains in advertising revenues, together with 
steady increases in circulation receipts, are forecast 
through 1979 for the periodical publishing industry. How 
long its accelerated growth trend will continue is subject 
to much speculation. Concern over rising postal rates and 
production costs loom as obstacles to greater profitability. 

Looking ahead, periodical industry receipts are esti- 
mated to reach $11 billion by 1983, increasing at a com- 
pound annual rate of 11 percent over the 1978 level. In 
terms of 1972 dollars, the constand dollar figure for in- 
dustry receipts should rise at about a 5 percent annual 
average growth rate through 1983.—Rose Marie Zummo 
Bratland, Office of Basic Industries. 


Book Publishing 


Steady demand for U.S. books, coupled with cost- 
justified price increases, should bring publishers’ receipts 
to over $5.2 billion in 1979, an increase of 9 percent 
above 1978 receipts. While unit sales to elementary and 
secondary schools may decline in 1979, gains in general 
(trade) books, professional books and mass market paper- 
bound books should keep book publishers’ profit margins 
at stable levels. 

The pressures of inflation are strongly felt by the U.S. 
book publishing industry. In constant dollars, publishers’ 
sales in 1978-79 are expected to grow by 2 percent. The 
long-term outlook for sales growth, in constant dollars, 
over the 5-year span 1978-83 is 2.4 percent per year. 

Industry employment has been rising slowly since a 
rather sharp decline in 1974 and 1975. By the close of 
1978, industry employment is expected to exceed 60,000. 


Shifts in U.S. Book Markets 


The U.S. book publishing industry serves a variety of 
individual markets. 

Declining birth rates, first recorded in the late 1960's 
and early 1970's, are reflected in the lower enrollment 
levels of the Nation’s elementary and secondary schools. 
Fall 1978 enrollment in these institutions was 43 million, 
a decline of more than | million students from fall 1976 
levels. Publishers’ sales of textbooks also reflect this 
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downturn in enrollments. Units shipped have declined, 
though price increases have to date moved total dollar 
volume fractionally higher. 

The nationwide expansion of retail bookstores has 
greatly assisted publishers of general (trade) books— 
works of adult and juvenile fiction and nonfiction. An 
estimated 12,000 bookstores carry a variety of books to 
suit the public’s diverse needs for knowledge, informa- 
tion, and entertainment. Growth of book clubs has also 
aided publishers’ sales, to the extent that general (trade) 
books are the largest single U.S. book market. 

The decade 1969-79 notes gains in market shares for 
both professional books and religious books. The legal, 
medical, business, and scientific communities have 
voracious appetites for information. Book publishers 
serving these sectors have been able to expand sales yet 
keep their products reasonably priced by providing infor- 
mation in high quality paperbound format. The public’s 
renewed interest in religion, particularly in works of an 
evangelical nature, has brought encouraging growth pat- 
terns to publishers of religious books after the long 
plateau in unit shipments experienced through the 1960's 
and early 1970's. 

Subscription reference books have encountered 
market weaknesses in the past decade. Restricted school 
and library budgets have forced reductions in reference 
work purchases. U.S. Federal Trade Commission 
restraints on door-to-door selling activities of en- 
cyclopedia publishers have disrupted household markets 
for these works. The use of direct mail in the marketing of 
subscription reference works has been relatively suc- 
cessful in overcoming ineffective door-to-door sales tech- 
niques, but U.S. reference books’ share of the total book 
market still has declined since 1969. 





1976 Profile 
Book Publishing 


SIC Code: 2731 
Value of industry shipments (million $).... 
Value added (million $) 
Total employment (000) ... 
Number of establishments (1972) 
Number of companies (1972).... ‘oe 
Exports as a percent of product shipments .... 
Imports as a percent of apparent consumption! . . 
Compound annual rate of change, 1973-78: 
Value of product shipments” 
Value of exports? 
Value of imports? 
Total employment 


Major producing States: New York, Illinois, 
Massachusetts, California, Ohio, New Jersey. 


Imports divided by product shipments plus imports minus 
exports. 
? Rates of change based on current dollars. 
Source: Bureau of the Census; Bureau of Labor Statistics; In- 
dustry and Trade Administration (BDBD) estimates. 
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Book Publishing: Trends and Projections 1973-79 
(in millions of current dollars except as noted) 





1973 1974 


Percent 
change 
1977-78? 


Percent 
change 
1978-79* 


1975 1976 19772 





Industry (SIC 2731) 
Value of shipments’ 3,349 
Value added 2,312 
Value added per production worker-hour ($)... . . 9.07 
Total employment (000) : 54.4 
Production workers (000) : 14.1 
Average annual hourly earnings ($) : 4.76 
Year-to-year percent change in average annual 
hourly earnings — 
Capital expenditures . 55.9 
Product (SIC 2731) 
Value of shipments®. . . . 
Trade 
Value of exports . 243 
Value of imports 151 


3,408 


3,537 3.968 
2,428 2,712 
9.34 9.62 
55.5 58.2 
15 15.9 
5.3 5.6 


239 +6 
75.1 77.1 
3,789 4,180 


269 299 
148 158 





' Value of all products and services sold by the Book Publishing industry (SIC 2731). 


2 Estimates, except for 1977 trade data. 
3 Value of shipments of books published by all industries. 
4 Forecast. 


Source: Bureau of Census (industry and trade data and earnings through 1976). Estimates and forecasts by Industry and Trade Administra- 


tion (BDBD). 


international Book Markets 


The U.S. book publishing industry continues to in- 
crease its commitment to international book markets. Ex- 
ports as a percent of product receipts has moved to an esti- 
mated 6.9 percent in 1978 from 5.9 percent in 1972. By 
1979 U.S. book exports are expected to reach $372 
million, 8 percent above 1978 shipments of $345 million. 

The data on international trade in books are not fully 
reflective of U.S. publishers’ overseas activities. The sale 
of translation, foreign manufacture and syndication 
rights, and receipts on agreements of a co-publishing 
distribution nature do not appear in the Bureau of the 
Census trade statistics. One industry analyst places the 
dollar value of these combined activities at one-half the 
U.S. export total. 

Major U.S. trading partners are Canada, the United 
Kingdom, Australia, and Japan. Although U.S. publishers 
ship books to more than 100 countries, exports to these 
four account for more than 70 percent of U.S. foreign 
sales. General (trade) books are the most popular U.S. ex- 
ported works, amounting to 40 percent of foreign book 
purchases. Combined sales of U.S. textbooks and profes- 
sional books represent an additional 40 percent of the 
U.S. book export total. 

The use of English as a second language and the im- 
proved educational levels in the developing countries 
have aided U.S. publishers overseas sales. Many U.S. 
firms have made effective use of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s Domestic International Sales Corporation (DISC), 
a program permitting U.S. companies to ectablish export- 


oriented corporations as a means of deferring payment of 
taxes on a certain percentage of their export earnings. 
Imports of books should be slightly under $200 
million in 1979. The United Kingdom supplies about one- 
third of the U.S. book import total, and other major book 
supplying countries include Canada, Japan, France, The 
Netherlands and West Germany. Books in the foreign 
languages account for 13 percent of U.S. book imports. 


Management Improvements Aid Profits 


Book publishers have taken several managerial steps 
to improve their overall profitability. Better inventory 
control has made a substantial contribution to the corpor- 
ate financial picture. The use of computers for warehous- 
ing, distribution, and single order fulfillment has helped 
publishers to both reduce inventory control costs, and 
speed the process of shipping books to customers. Com- 
puter terminal linkage among publishers, wholesalers and 
bookstore is under consideration by several industry 
groups. 

Rising costs of carrying inventory have encouraged 
publishers to opt for shorter printing runs. Book printers 
have accommodated publishers by offering quality short- 
run work and reducing the costs of going back on press for 
additional printings when market demand for an in- 
dividual title outpaces the original supply. 

Additional uses of the computer are being found by 
some publishers. A great number of manuscripts are being 
computer-formatted preparatory to typesetting. This pro- 
vides opportunities for both lower initial typesetting costs 





and subsequent ease of storage and retrieval for reprint 
purposes. Few publishers are using video display screens 
for text editing, unlike their colleagues in the newspaper 
and magazine business, but an increasing number of book 
publishers are performing their own typesetting, a func- 
tion usually contracted out to independent establish- 
ments. 

Book publishers exercise very little control over two 
primary cost areas: authors’ fee advancements, and the 
price of book paper. Publicly recognized authors com- 
mand substantial advance payments, sums that are often 
recouped by the publisher only through the sale of sub- 
sidiary rights, i.e., book club sales, movie, translation, 
syndication. Publishers of mass market paperbound books 
compete vigorously for such established writers. 

Book paper prices have increased substantially since 
1976 and publishers viewed with alarm the 1978 shortage 
of coated paper for magazines. Demand for imported 
paper has surged and 1979 should note the beginnings of 
supply weaknesses in certain grades of coated stocks. 


industry Concentration 


The Nation’s 1,205 book publishing establishments 
are intensively competitive. The industry produces 
35,000-40,000 book titles per year, yet the average US. 
bookstore can absorb only 20 percent of this output. 

It is ironic that industry shipment concentration ap- 
pears strongest in what is recognized as perhaps publish- 
ing’s most competitive markets: mass market paperbound 
books. Merger growth between broadcasting, motion pic- 
ture, and mass market paperbound publishers may have 
increased the concentration of receipts among the largest 
publishing establishments. It has also brought higher fees 
to writers, wider distribution patterns for those books. 
More extensive use of television as a promotional 
medium, and the financial resources to (1) develop strong 
backlists, (2) expand the publication of less-recognized 
authors, and (3) establish more direct distribution pat- 
terns to chain drug, supermarket and convenience stores. 

No specific pattern of industry receipts concentration 
has emerged in U.S. book publishing. Each product group 
within the industry has developed its own structure of con- 
centration. Considering sales receipts of the eight largest 
companies in each of five product categories between 
1958 and 1972, Census data show an increase in receipts 
concentration in the publishing of textbooks, professional 
books, and religious books. Declines in receipts con- 
centration occur in reference books and in general (trade) 
books, the largest product category. For the industry as a 
whole, publishing receipts concentration by the eight 
largest companies dropped to 27 percent in 1972 from 28 
percent in 1958. 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


Geographic receipts concentration remains strong in 
book publishing. Despite an increase of publishing ac- 
tivity in the West and South, it is estimated that the New 
York Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA) ac- 
counts for almost 50 percent of total U:S. book publishing 
receipts. 


Publishers’ Growth Tied to Issues 


Domestic and international markets for U.S. books 
grew rapidly over the past decade. Continuation of this 
growth depends on a series of factors including stronger 
copyright protection, lower trade barriers, adequate 
educational and institutional funding levels, and improve- 
ments in book distribution and marketing techniques. 

Establishment of the revised U.S. copyright law on 
January 1, 1978, was a major step in strengthening the 
relationships between authors and publishers on the one 
hand, and educators, librarians, and the reading public on 
the other. Calendar year 1978 represented a transitional 
year in U.S. copyright, one that saw few courtroom tests of 
the new law. Continued dialogue between the producers 
and users of copyrighted work is seen as essential if the 
beneficial aspects of the new law—-wider dispersion of 
printed materials and stronger protection of intellectual 
property—are to be fully realized. 

The international copyright protection afforded U.S. 
authors and publishers may be increased in the next 
decade. The new U.S. copyright law has a number of pro- 
visions, including a longer term of copyright duration, 
that may enable the United States to join a strong interna- 
tional copyright organization: the Berne Union. Stronger 
protection can come none too soon for some U.S. 
publishers of textbooks and professional books. Recent 
acts of copyright piracy have been reported in some Latin 
American and Caribbean countries. 

Although many countries permit duty-free trade in 
books, barriers still exist to the free flow of information. 
Canada has long had import tariffs on U.S. books, but 
may remove them for a 3-year-trial period in order to 
assess their impact on Canada’s book publishing and dis- 
tribution system. The entry of U.S. books into markets in 
Eastern Europe and the USSR should be aided by the pro- 
visions of the Helsinki Agreement, a treaty between the 
United States and the Soviets which encourages greater 
cooperation between the two countries in science, educa- 
tion and the arts. 

Of more immediate concern to U.S. publishers is the 
outlook for school and library funding. The Nation’s sen- 
sitivity to higher levels of taxation has raised serious 
doubts concerning appropriations for instructional 
materials. At issue is whether finances will remain in con- 
sonance with previous pupil-expenditure guidelines or 
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whether a new austerity in State and local budgets will ad- 
versely affect publishers’ sales to schools and libraries. 

To offset possible instability in the educational and 
library markets, U.S. book publishers are expected to 
place increased attention on serving the needs of retail 
bookstores. A more responsive distribution pattern is 
evolving among publishers, wholesalers, and retail out- 
lets, due in large part to computer invoicing. 

Publishers and bookstore managers are united in 
seeking lower postal charges, particularly in view of the 
up-to-50 percent rate increases approved for the U.S. 
Postal Service in May 1978. To reach U.S. readers, 
publishers have made greater use of television, direct mail 
and special interest book clubs. The sustained growth of 
publishers’ receipts will depend on a responsive, low cost 
distribution system combined with new approaches to 
book marketing.— William S. Lofquist, Office of Basic In- 
dustries 


Book Printing 


Steady demand for books of all types should bring 
manufacturers’ receipts to more than $1.73 billion in 
1979, a 9 percent gain over last year’s estimated receipts 
of $1.59 billion. 

Inflation will continue to be a challenge to the indus- 
try: more than 70 percent of 1979’s estimated receipt 
growth will result from inflation, with real growth (ex- 
pressed in constant dollars) increasing by 2.5 percent in 
1978-79. Over tne longer term, price increases in the U.S. 
book printing industry are expected to become more 


moderate. Estimated real annual growth of the industry in 
the 5 year period 1978-83 should average 2.8 percent. 

Profits of book printers faced heavy pressures in 
1978. Growing scarcities of certain paper grades and 
substantial capital investment requirements restricted 
profit margins for many firms. An easing of paper supply 
by third quarter 1979 should give relief to the industry’s 
profit squeeze. 


Although the size of the U.S. reading public continues 
to edge upward, limits to this growth are in sight. Total 
school enrollment turned downward in 1977 and 
publishers’ title production from 1975 to 1978 has failed 
to match the 40,846 titles released in 1974. Enrollment 
gains are not forecast until the mid-1980’s, while annual 
book production is unlikely to move much beyond 40,000 
titles until prompted by market demand. 





1978 Profile 
Book Printing 


SIC Code: 2732 
Value of industry shipments (millions $) 
Value added (million $) . 
Total employment (000) 
Number of establishments (1972) 
Number of companies (1972).................05. 
Compound annual rate of change, 1973-78: 
Value of product shipments! 
Total employment 


Major producing States: New York, Indiana, 
Massachusetts, Tennessee, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin. 


! Rate of change based on current dollars 
Source: Bureau of the Census; and Industry and Trade Administration 
(BDBD) estimates 











Book Printing: Trends and Projections 1973-79 
(in millions of current dollars except as noted) 





1973 1974 


Percent 
change 
1978-794 


Percent 
change 
1977-78? 


1975 1976 19772 19794 





Industry (SIC 2732) 
Value of shipments' 1,127 
698 

10.92 

40.9 
32.9 
4.92 


Total employment (000) 
Production workers (000) 
Annual hourly earnings ($) 
Year-to-year percentage change 
average hourly earnings .. 

Capital expenditures . 

Product (SIC 2732) 
Value of shipments?®. . 


in annual 
+14 
43.7 


1,155 


1,241 1,328 
759 8C9 
11.80 
43.9 
34.5 
5.12 


+10 
+10 
12.76 +11 
42.7 + 2 
33.3 + 6 
5.39 +7 


+4 +5 
63.0 51.1 


1,220 1,333 





' Value of all products and services sold by the book printing industry (SIC 2732). 


2 Estimated 
3 Value of shipments of books printed by all industries. 
4 Forecast. 


Source: Bureau of the Census. Estimates and forecasts by Industry and Trade Administration (BDBD). 





Transitional Period Ends 


The U.S. book printing industry is nearing the end of a 
decade of change. The period 1968-78 was characterized 
on the demand side by relatively slow growth in title out- 
put and decreased print runs. During this time the indus- 
try was forced to absorb substantially higher costs for 
equipment, materials, energy, and labor. The transition 
from a primarily letterpress oriented, non-automated 
craft industry to a lithographic dominated, heavily auto- 
mated service industry was difficult. Mergers and acquisi- 
tions grew significantly in this period, in response to prin- 
ters’ financial challenges. The industry that emerged in 
1978 was better capitalized, more flexible in meeting the 
diverse needs of their publisher-customers and in a 
stronger managerial position to prepare for market de- 
mands of the 1980's. 


Changing Book Markets 


With annual production stabilized at 35,000-40,000 
titles per year and print runs kept at comparatively low 
levels, U.S. book manufacturers view the markets of the 
1980's with some caution. 

The enormous production requirements of textbook 
printing place most of these title orders in the large (more 
than 250 employee) plants. Yet textbooks face an uncer- 
tain future. They have traditionally accounted for about 
one-third of total book output, but declining school 
enrollments have eroded the once dominant position of 
this printed product. A drop in student enrollments, com- 
bined with threatened instability in the Nation’s public 
school tax bases, have put competitive pressures on these 
book printers. 

One growth sector for the book industry continues to 
be in post-secondary education—community colleges, 
vocational and adult education courses, and traditional 4- 
year colleges, universities and their graduate schools. 
Book demand should remain strong in the post-secondary 
field, though there appears a trend toward lower-priced 
soft cover (paperbound) books as replacements for case- 
bound (hard cover) books. 

Trade books (works ot fiction and nonfiction) con- 
stitute the largest U.S. book market and printers can anti- 
cipate continued growth in this sector. By standardizing 
trim sizes and grades of paper, and using the less costly 
adhesive process to bind books, printers assist publishers 
in bringing the reading public a quality product at a low 
price. Trade paperbound books sold through bookstores 
have become the fastest growing book market, and book 
manufacturers have moved quickly to use printing and 
binding equipment especially modified for the production 
of these products. 


; 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


Printing Technology 


To meet publishers’ demands for a high-quality prod- 
uct produced under tight time schedules, book printers 
have been sensitive to advances in technology. Most U.S. 
books are produced by the lithographic printing process, 
which lends itself to a variety of automated procedures. 
Lower print runs have induced printers to use narrow 
sized web offset (lithographic) presses, which offer fast 
“make ready,” high running speeds, some production flex- 
ibility and reduced operating costs as compared to large 
web presses. Automation has been especially noticeable in 
pre-press operations: page and form layout, camera 
operation, film developers and platemaking equipment. 
Technological advances have been made in bookbinding 
operations, but this area remains the most labor intensive 
and, to date, least susceptible to the production benefits of 
automation. 

Book printers rely to a great extent on their sup- 
pliers—paper, chemical, film, plate and press manufac- 
turers—for technological improvements in plant produc- 
tion. The relatively small size of most U.S. book printing 
establishments (less than 20 percent of all plants have 
more than 50 employees) precluded extensive inplant 
research and development activity. Printers also have 
been sensitive to the improvements publishers and others 
have made in many technical aspects of the book format. 
Joint technical committees evaluate specifications for 
textbooks, library books, book cloth, covers and paper. 
The search for better materials and equipment to improve 
book quality and plant productivity is supported by a 
variety of technical and trade organizations serving the in- 
dustry. 


New Structure Emerges 


Book printing is in the midst of change, both struc- 
tural and geographic. Since 1967, there has been a decline 
in number of plants though printing employment has re- 
mained stable. Financial pressures forced the closing or 
merger of more than a dozen large (250 or more 
employee) plants between 1967 and 1977. The number of 
medium-sized plants (50 to 250 emplcyees) also has 
declined, and lack of capital funding should act as a brake 
on any significant expansion of their numbers over the 
next few years. Small-book printers (less than 50 
employees) have the flexibility and services oriented to 
local customers. These factors should assist their growth 
through the early 1980's. 

The slow geographic dispersion of U.S. book publish- 
ing into the West and South has not gone unnoticed by the 
book printers. The consistent increases in population, in- 
come levels and educational attainment by the Sun/belt 
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States has fostered more publishing and printing of books 
in these areas. Several of the larger printers in the Mid- 
west and Northeastern States are seeking merger and ac- 
quisition partners in the South and West. This geographic 
shift in printing and publishing activity has to date been 
gradual but the next decade should witness an accelera- 
tion of graphic arts movement to the Southern and 
Western States. 


Restraints on Future Growth 


The Nation’s needs for knowledge, information and 
entertainment through the medium of the book should 
continue at a relatively high level for the foreseeable 
future. But U.S. book printers face several challengers 
that could adversely effect the demand for their products. 

The increased use of microforms, video cassettes and 
facsimile transmission units could reduce the market for 
certain types of printed educational materials and sales to 
libraries and institutions. Many of these new types of in- 
formational media will supplement rather than compete 
with books and pamphlets, but their growth and eventual 
acceptance may place constraints on such printed prod- 
ucts as directories and other reference works, previously 
available only in the traditional book format. 

While the impact of new informational media may not 
be accurately gauged for several years, printers face a 
more immediate challenge. After a decade of effort the 
U.S. copyright laws was extensively revised by Congress 
and its new provisions became effective in January 1978. 
Prior to 1978 U.S. authors and publishers were required 
to have their works printed and bound in the United States 
if they were to receive U.S. copyright protection. This 
manufacturing provision was extended to Canada in 1978 
and will be sanctioned to all countries by July 1982. The 
U.S. Copyright Office will conduct a study on the possible 
economic consequences which removal of the manufactur- 
ing provision will have on U.S. book printers. U.S. print- 
ing industry concern has centered on work done by coun- 
tries of the Far East. Japan, for example, has been a major 
supplier of four-color printing of non-copyrightable 
works to many U.S. publishers. Further inroads by foreign 
printers could create severe disruptions for certain types 
of books manufactured almost exclusively in the United 
States. 

Changes in demand, and competitive pressures from 
both printers and new forms of communications media, 
present challenges to the growth of the U.S. book 
manufacturing industry. But U.S. book printers are in a 
relatively challenges, 
through (1) a highly trained workforce utilizing the most 
modern, automated prepress, printing and binding equip- 
ment, and (2) anticipating and serving the production 


strong position to meet these 


needs of U.S. publishers.— William S. Lofquist, Office of 


Basic Industries. 


Commercial! Printing 


Maintaining a tradition of tracking U.S. economic ac- 
tivity, the commercial printing industry in 1978 -again 
came in just under one percent of the gross national prod- 
uct. Total dollar receipts of the industry last year were an 
estimated $16.3 billion, up 10 percent from 1977. 

Expectations for overall economic growth during 
1979 are high, and again coinciding with this growth, 
commercial printing will approximate $18.2 billion, 
almost 12 percent above last year. 

Historically, real growth in the industry has averaged 
about 3 percent each year. This rate of real dollar change 
is expected to continue through the mid-1980’s. 


Paper Supply Tight—Prices Up 


Though the industry’s outlook for 1979 is optimistic, 
paper supplies and their ever-increasing prices are 
problems. 

Information from the paper industry indicates new 
production capacity for all grades was up by only 1.8 per- 
cent in 1978. Printing and writing grades were up 2.9 per- 
cent. In that total, capacity for coated stocks was up 1.5 
percent and uncoated up 4.5 percent. Estimates for total 
paper production during 1979 place new capacity up by 
2.5 percent with printing and writing grades 2.1 percent 
more. Coated capacity is expected to go up by 2.6 percent; 
uncoated, 2.5 percent. New capacity for coated stocks is 
expected to increase 5 percent by 1980; uncoated by 3.9 
percent. 

The estimated operating rate for coated stock produc- 
tion was 100 percent during three of the four quarters of 
1978, with the average for the year at 99.4 percent of 
capacity. The same measure for uncoated groundwood 
last year was in the high 90’s during the first nine months, 
the fourth quarter at 100 percent, and the annual average 
97.2 percent of capacity. No easing of the sold-out condi- 
tions that prevailed last year is expected during 1979, with 





1978 Profile 


Commercial Printing 


SIC Code: 2751-2-4 
Value of industry shipments (million $) 16,300 
Value added (million $) . 9,200 
Total employment (000) ..... Sree ce 377 
Number of establishments 22,000 
Number of companies 
Compound annual rate of change, 1973-78: 

Value of product shipments! .. . 

Total employment . 


Major producing cities: New York City, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Philadelphia. 
' Rate of change based on current dollars 
Source: Industry and Trade Administration (BDBD) estimates. 
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Commercial Printing: Trends and Projections 1973-79 
(in millions of current dollars except as noted) 





1973 1974 


Percent 
change 
1977-787 


Percent 
change 
1978-794 


1975 1976 1977? 





Industry (SIC 2751-2-4) 
Value of shipments’ .. . 
Value added a 
Total employment (000) 
Production workers (000) 
Capital expenditures 

Product (SIC 2751-2-4) 
Value of receipts®. 


10,864 
6,441 
361.8 
276.1 
393.8 


10,670 


11,691 
6,697 
358.5 
270.4 
402.8 


13,355 
7,654 


14,800 
8,400 
359.1 367.0 + 3 + 2 
269.7 274.7 + 3 + 2 
465.1 — — _ 


+10 
+10 


+12 
+11 


11,346 12,881 14,300 +11 +11 





' Value of products and services sold by the Commercial Printing Industry (SIC 2751-2-4) 


2 Estimated 
3 Value of receipts for commercial printing by all industries 
4 Forecast 


Source: Bureau of Census, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Estimates and forecasts by Industry and Trade Administration (BDBD). 


little excess capacity available for both coated and un- 
coated stocks. 

Most grades of paper are expected to advance in price 
at rates at least equal to the estimated price increases ex- 
perienced during 1978, with some exceptions. Uncoated 
groundwood sheets went up an estimated 10 percent last 
year with a like increase anticipated for 1979. Coated 
paper prices, increasing 12 percent last year, are likely to 
jump an additional 10 percent this year. The price of un- 
coated free sheets was up by 3 percent in 1978, and will 
probably rise an additional 6 percent during the coming 
12 months. The total price increase of all papers, on a 
weighted average basis, went up an estimated 5.6 percent 
in 1978, and is expected to register an additional 6.4 per- 
cent increase in 1979. 


A Business of Small Businesses 


The printing industry is one of the Nation’s largest 
small businesses. Between 18,000 and 19,000 of the 
22,000 commercial printers in the United States empioy 
less than 20 people. Though there are few counties of any 
State that are without print shops, the geographic con- 
centration of the industry does not change by any great 
measure from year to year. The States in the eastern por- 
tion of the Nation have about two-thirds of all printing 
plants, with 11,000 in the northern quadrant and about 
4,000 in the southeast. The Central States, with about 
3,000 individual establishments, represent 15 percent of 
the total and the remaining 18 percent—4,000 plants—are 
located in Western States. 

With respect to dollar volume, the small plants— 
those with less than 20 workers—account for just under 
one-fourth of the total receipts. Printers with employment 
of 250 persons or more are responsible for between 26 and 
28 percent of printing receipts. The remaining one-half of 
the dollar volume comes from plants with between 20 and 
250 workers. 


Suppliers Fund R&D 


Though less than one-half of one percent of a printer’s 
sales dollar is allocated to R&D, printers—large and 
small—benefit from much technology that accrues to the 
industry. Almost all technology in the industry emanates 
from the industries that supply the printer. Paper com- 
panies, chemical companies, machinery manufacturers 
and electronic equipment manufacturers all devote many 
dollars of research for the development of products and 
equipment that ultimately aid the printer in his quest for 
products of higher quality coupled with increased prod- 
uctivity at a lower cost. Commercial printers on the 
average expend about one-half billion dollars annually 
for new plant and equipment; about $1,200 for each 
employee. 


Employment Patterns Encouraging 


Industry employment in 1977 was an estimated 
367,000 and by the end of 1978 this count had increased 
by 3 percent to 377,000. During 1979 total employment 
will grow by approximately 2 percent to a total of 
386,000. The production worker-total employment ratio 
will maintain the historic relationship of four to five. 

Wages in printing crafts are among the highest in all 
of the graphic industries. The average hourly wage is in 
excess of $6.50 on an average workweek of 38 hours. The 
average hourly rate among printers working under a trade 
union contract is estimated at more than $8 per hour, with 
the rate for some crafts in selected cities exceeding $12 
per hour. About one-half of all union workers have a 
workweek of approximately 35 straight-time hours with 
premium pay for hours worked beyond this. 


Process and Product 


Both the product and process structure of the industry 
have been relatively stable in the past few years with 
changes in each of only one to two percentage points. 
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In the early 1970’s the share of all printing by let- 
terpress was declining by 3 to 4 percent each year. The 
majority of this loss of market went almost exclusively to 
lithography. In 1975, this rate of decline of letterpress 
markets slowed considerably. In that year 28 percent of 
commercial work was letterpress, 61 percent lithography 
and the remaining share to commercial gravure and com- 
mercial screen printing. In 1976 almost the exact market 
share by each process was recorded. By the end of last 
year letterpress work was estimated to amount to 26 per- 
cent of the total; lithography 62 percent and the re- 
mainder, a combination of commercial gravure and 
screen. During 1979 letterpress is expected to drop to 25 
percent of all commercial printing. The bulk of that near 
$2 billion dollar loss of letterpress printing will be ab- 
sorbed primarily by offset, with a lesser portion going to 
commercial gravure plants. 

The five basic product groups of commercial printing 
have remained in their respective positions. Publications 
work—magazines, catalogs, directories, newspaper sup- 
plements—estimated to be approaching $5 billion, repre- 
sents about 30 percent of all commercial work. The print- 
ing of all types of advertising is 25 to 26 percent of the 
total at an estimated $4 billion. Printing of labels and 
rolls for packaging has gone over $2 billion and is near 13 
percent. Financial and legal work accounts for 6 to 8 per- 
cent and is $1 billion. The remaining almost $4 billion, or 
about 25 percent, is general commercial printing such as 
maps, calendars, tickets, playing cards and other 
miscellaneous printing. 

In four of the five categories lithography dominates 
the share by at least 60 percent. Printing of labels and 
printed rolls for packaging is a 40/40/20 split among let- 
terpress, lithography and gravure, respectively. 


international Trade 


International trade of printed products for the United 
States exceeds $1 billion, but remains a relatively minor 
share of the total dollar volume of the commercial print- 
ing industry. 

During 1978, about 50 percent of the $600 million of 
exports and $400 million of imports of printed matter 
were books. During 1979, no change in the general pat- 
tern of trade is expected, with books accounting for 50 
percent of the $850 million of exports and the same share 
of the $425 million of imports. Our major trading 
partners remain Canada, the United Kingdom, Japan and 
Australia. 


industry Growth Will Continue 


The stability of growth that has existed in the com- 
mercial printing industry for more than a decade is ex- 
pected to continue into the 1980's. The close relationship 


the industry has maintained with the growth of the 
economy will boost receipts by almost 12 percent in 1979 
when total dollar volume of commercial printers will ex- 
ceed $18 billion. During the next five years an annual rate 
of growth of between 10 and 11 percent will be recorded 
and by 1983, total value of receipts for the industry will 
approach $27 billion. In real terms, the historic rate of 
about 3 percent annually will bring dollar volume, ex- 
pressed in 1972 dollars, to approximately $13 billion by 
1983.—Charles R. Cook, Office of Basic Industries. 


Manifold Business Forms 


Following a slow growth year in 1976, the manifold 
business forms industry recorded an 11 percent gain in 
shipments in 1977 and a 12 percent increase in 1978. 
Forms receipts are projected to climb 10 percent in 1979, 
as competing technologies in the computer market begin 
to have a greater impact on sales. However, over the past 
few years, forms shipments have grown at a faster rate 
than predicted and should top $3 billion in 1979. 


Prices Improve, Demand Up 


While pricing had shown some improvement in 1977, 
stiff competition among some forms manufacturers kept 
forms prices from rising significantly. Furthermore, when 
forms manufacturers increased prices in 1978, they were 
confronted with higher paper costs and also had sizeable 
order backlogs which were not subject to the new price in- 
creases. However, operating rates were high in 1978; de- 
mand was stronger; and overall pricing improved. 


Computers Add to Competition 


While the computer industry has fostered significant 
growth in the business forms industry, technological ad- 
vances in the computer field also have affected forms 
sales. The forms industry has had to continually adapt to 





1978 Profile 
Manifold Business Forms 


SIC Code: 2761 
Value of industry shipments (million $). . 
Value added (million $) 
Total employment (000) 
Number of establishments (1972) 
Number of companies (1972).... 
Compound annual rate of change, 1973-78: 
Value of product shipments! 
Total employment 


Major producing regions: East North Central and 
Middle Atlantic. 


| Rate of change based on current dollars 
Source: Bureau of the Census; Bureau of Labor Statistics; Industry and 
Trade Administration (BDBD) estimates. 
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Manifold Business Forms: Trends and Projections 1973-79 
(In millions of current dol!ars except as noted) 





1973 1974 


Percent 
change 
1978-79° 


Percent 
change 
1977-78? 


1975 1976 19772. 1978? 





industry (SIC 2761) 
Value of shipments’ . . 
Value added 
Total employment (000) 
Production workers (000) 
Average hourly earnings (Dec.—$) 
Year-year percent change in average hourly 
earings (Dec.-Dec.) +8 
Capital expenditures 67.4 
Product (SIC 2761) 
Value of shipments® 


2,305 
1,325 
445 
33.8 
4.68 


1,649 2,139 


2,185 
1,156 
40.2 
29.8 
5.25 


2,328 2,584 
1,202 1,334 
38.8 40.7 
29.2 30.1 


5.65 


+12 
+12 
+ 3 + 3 
: + 3 + 3 
£.95 ~ _ 


+10 
+10 


+12 +8 +5 
746 58.6 _ 
2,106 


2,226 2,471 





' Value of all products and services sold by the manifold business forms industry (SIC 2761). 


? Estimated, except for hourly earnings. 
3 As of May 1978. 
*May 1977 to May 1978. 


5 Value of shipments of manifold business forms produced by all industries. 


6 Forecast. 


Source: Bureau of the Census (industry data), Bureau of Labor Statistics (hourly earnings). Estimates and forecasts by Industry and Trade 


Administration (BDBD). 


changing computer markets. Larger computer installa- 
tions still account for a sizeable segment of business in the 
forms market. However, in recent years minicomputers 
have represented much of the growth in the forms indus- 
try. Many of the big companies which initially installed 
larger computer systems have been decentralizing their 
data processing operations through the use of terminals 
and smaller computers. Furthermore, the cost-effective- 
ness of the minicomputer makes it possible for smaller 
businesses to consider automating their operations. 

Industry sources have projected that the forms market 
for minicomputers will grow at an average annual rate of 
about 20 percent over the next few years. Among the 
minicomputers, word processing machines for office use 
will show strong growth, and many of the minicomputer’s 
applications in the office environment will require fewer 
multi-copy forms. The growth in small computers will 
reduce the average forms order and shipment size for 
forms producers. Futhermore, forms manufacturers may 
find that changing computer markets will require them to 
alter their sales approach. 

New technologies continue to displace some of the 
business forms market, but have not seriously affected 
forms growth in the past few years. Non-impact printers, 
including ink jet printers, pose the greatest threat to forms 
growth. Computer output microfilm (COM) devices have 
made some inroads into the forms market but their impact 
remains relatively small. As much as 10 percent of the 
total value of forms shipments could be displaced by these 
competing technologies by 1982. Internal forms manage- 
ment programs initiated by forms users will further cut 
back on forms usage. 


Product Growth Accelerates 


Custom continuous forms are the largest segment of 
the forms market; in 1976 these forms represented 44 per- 
cent of the total value of forms receipts. Unit set forms 
made up 35 percent of all forms receipts; stock con- 
tinuous, 18 percent; and sales books, 4 percent. Stock con- 
tinuous compiled an average annual growth rate of 18 
percent from 1972 to 1976, while custom continuous rose 
at a 15 percent per annum rate. Both unit set and 
salesbooks grew at an 11 percent yearly rate during the 
1972-76 span. 


Continuous and unit set forms are used extensively in 
automatic data processing applications. Continuous 
custom forms are expected to show the highest growth rate 
over the next five years, followed by unit set. The growth 
rate for stock continuous forms will slow down. 


Supply Situation Favorable 


Although paper costs have been increasing, paper sup- 
plies for business forms manufacturers have improved. 
Paper production is sufficient to satisfy demand. Forms 
paper demand should remain strong, as paper prices show 
more stability while continuing to rise. Paper suppliers’ 
capacity to manufacture form grade paper should be suffi- 
cient to meet demand through 1980. The outlook for both 
carbon and carbonless papers is favorable, with adequate 
manufacturing capacity to satisfy expected demand. 


Furthermore, no shortages in ink supplies are anticipated 
through 1980, although ink prices probably will increase. 
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Employment Up 


A sharp upturn in business forms industry employ- 
ment followed by a steep downslide reflected the tremen- 
dous growth in industry shipments in the 1973-74 period 
and the sharp decline in 1975. Since 1976 total employ- 
ment in the industry has risen nearly 3 percent per year 
and should continue at this rate through 1979, when total 
employment is expected to be over 43,000. 

Production workers in the forms industry have consis- 
tently accounted for nearly three-fourths of total employ- 
ment over the past decade. Their ranks have grown at a 3 
percent average yearly rate since 1976, and a 3 percent in- 
crease is anticipated for 1979. 


Future Encouraging but Hazy 


The close association the forms industry enjoys with 
the computer and other automatic data processing equip- 


ment will mean continued adaptation on the part of forms 
manufacturers if they are to profit from changing markets 
and new technology. Some advances in computer tech- 
nology and data processing will close the door to paper 
forms, while greater application of computer technology 
in small businesses will change the market scope for forms 
producers. How great a threat micrographics and non-im- 
pact printers will be over the next few years is still 
difficult to assess, but these technologies will continue to 
make some inroads into the forms market. 


Although there is considerable uncertainty concern- 
ing the future development of the business forms industry, 
an average yearly growth rate of 10 percent is projected 
through 1983, with receipts totaling almost $5 billion by 
1983. Looking at real growth, in terms of 1972 dollars, 
the industry is expected to increase its receipts an average 
annual rate of less than 2 percent through 1983.—Rose 
Marie Zummo Bratland, Office of Basic Industries. 
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Printing and Publishing in Iran Winter 
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Printing and Publishing in Nigeria Spring 
Mergers and Acquisitions in the U.S. Printing and Publishing Industry Summer 
Union Wages and Hours in the Graphic Industries Summer 
Printing and Publishing in Japan Summer 
Directory of Programs and Analysts in the Forest Products, Packaging and Printing Division Summer 
Periodical Foreign Trade Marks a Decade of Growth Fall 
Printing and Publishing in Norway Fall 
Export Services Available to the Printing and Publishing Industry of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce and Other Agencies 














STATISTICAL SERIES 


Table S-1.—U.S. Exports of Books, Periodicals, Other Printed Matter, and Printing Plates, January-September 1978 





Description and Schedule B Number 


January- 
September 1978 


Percent change 
from January- 
September 1977 





Grand total 


Printing plates and cylinders (6683510) 


Printed matter, total 


Registers, account books, exercise books, note books, order books, diaries (2565920) 
Manifold business forms (2565940) 

Albums and scrapbooks, including record, photograph and stamp (2566000) 
Loose leaf binders (2566320) 

Paper or paperboard labels, printed (2566620) 

Catalogs (2703085 
Directories (2703095) 
Posters, commercial, except tourist (2707200) 
Tourist literature and posters (2707300) 
Advertising printed matter (2707400) 

Newspapers, unbound, single-issue (2707600) 
Newspapers, bound, multiple-issue (2707820) 
Periodicals, bound, multiple-issue (2707840) 
Periodicals, business and professional (2708220) 
Periodicals, other than business and professional (2708240) 
Music, books (2731020 

Music sheets (2731040) 

Maps, charts, atlases, globes (2733200) 
Decalcomanias and pressure sensitives (2736000) 
Picture postcards (2738500) 

Greeting cards (2740100) 

Calendars, paper (2743000) 

Printed matter, n.s.p.f. (2749540) 

Playing cards (734250 


Books, total 


Bibles, Testaments, and other religious books (2703020) 
Dictionaries and thesauruses (2703040) 

Encyclopedias (2703060) 

Textbooks (2703070) 

Technical scientific and professional books (2703080) 
Books, n.s.p.f. (2704000) 

Children's picture and painting books (7375200) 





$617,071,139 


3,923,776 


613,147,363 


2,031 ,597 
2,752,120 
2,103,408 
2,214,174 
9,337,123 
8,579,069 
4,541,649 
3,257,743 
1,286,488 
18,520,748 
3,865,274 
578,792 
42,279,820 
3,689,947 
130,822,180 
4,320,881 
708,377 
6,091,878 
9,933,941 
375,345 
6,644,259 
1,972,393 
51,613,983 
6,400,774 


274,348,377 


14,897,241 
3,317,903 
25,762,659 
55,172,375 
36,516,668 
133,892,289 
4,789,242 





+21.3 
+5.8 


+21.5 


na 
+81.6 
n.a. 
+96.2 
26.4 
n.a. 
na 
na 
n.a. 
na 


na 
na 
53.5 


10.7 
15.6 





Note: Data do not include individual shipments valued under $250, and low-valued exports by mail 
n.a—Not available 
n.s.p.f.—Not specially provided for 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 
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Table S-2.—U.S. Exports of Books, Periodicals, Other Printed Matter, and Printing Plates, by Principal Markets, 
January-September 1978 





Principal markets 


January- 
September 1978 


Percent change 
from January- 
September 1977 


Principal markets 


January- 
September 1978 


Percent change 
from January- 
September 1977 





Australia 
Belgium-Luxembourg 
Brazil 

Canada 

Colombia 

Denmark 

Dominican Republic 
France 

Hong Kong 

india 

indonesia 

iran 

ireland 

Italy 

Jamaica 

Japan 





$42,991,952 
3,420,414 
8,660,768 
293,796,839 
3,752,237 
2,454,236 
2,220,692 
10,391 889 
4,097,855 
5,004,935 
2,589,305 
2,501 308 
2,184,953 
5,025,668 
2,125,888 
27,319,071 





+24.4 
+5.0 
+746 
+16.1 
+815 
+24.1 
—16.7 
+29.8 
+33.9 
+38.1 
+ 20.6 
+9.8 
+35.3 
+10.0 
+66.9 
+31.0 





0 Pee 
Netherlands 

New Zealand.... 

Nigeria 

Panama 

Peru Sicaendede 
PND: ockdepabenabes 
Republic of South Africa . 
Saudi Arabia . 

Singapore 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzeriand .. 

United Kingdom . 
Venezuela. 

West Germany .. 





$16,675,477 
15,556,917 
4,987 482 
1,711,172 
2,707,196 
1,109,706 
5,783,060 
5,811,374 
6,719,589 
6,450,860 
1,963,514 
4,302,790 
5,111,049 
48,110,744 
14,514,583 
13,342,176 





+53.7 
+5.7 
+27.0 
-10.1 
-6.2 
+56.2 
+29.4 
+19.0 
+75.1 
+10.2 
+2.9 
+10.3 
+63.3 
+17.0 
+61.3 
+37.6 





Note: Data do not include individual shipments valued under $250, and low-valued exports by mail. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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Table S-3.—U.S. imports of Books, Periodicals, Other Printed Matter, and Printing Plates, January-September 1978 





Description and TSUSA Number 


September 1978 


January- 


Percent change 


from January- 


September 1977 





Grand total 


Printing plates and cuts (all processes) (6683800) 


Printed matter, total 


Diaries, notebooks, and address books (2565600) 


Other blankbooks (2565800) 


Albums (autograph, photograph, record, stamp) (2566000) 


Newspapers (2705500) 
Periodicals (2706300) 


Tourist literature about places outside the U.S. (2707000) 
Printed catalogs offering U.S. products (2704500, 2705000) 


Catalogs, price lists, and trade notices of foreign businesses (2708500) 


Music in books or sheets (2731000) 


Globes (2733000) 


Maps, charts and atlases (2733500) 


Decalcomanias in ceramic colors (2736500, 2737000) 
Other decaicomanias (2737500, 2738000) 


Postcards (2738500-2739500) 


Greeting cards and social and gift cards, with words (2740500) 
Other greeting cards and social and gift cards (274000) 
Calendars of paper (2741000-2742000) 

Labels, flaps, and bands (2742300-2743500) 
Pictorial matter, lithographed (2746040, 2746500) 
Pictorial matter, nonlithographed (2747040) 
Posters (2746020, 2747020, 2747520) 

Printed matter, n.s.p.f., suitable for use in book production (2747300) 


Other printed matter (2700500-2701500, 2747560-2748500, 2749040) 


Manifold business forms (2747540, 2749020) 


Playing cards (7342500) 


Books, total 


Bibles and prayer books (2702520) 
Books, foreign language (2702540) 


Other books, n.s.p.f., wholly or in part the work of an author who is a U.S. National or domiciliary (2702560) 


Other books (2702580) 


Toy books and coloring books (7375200) 





$347 ,288,042 
938,545 


346,349,497 


6,050,944 
487,665 
21,292,050 
27,298,023 
26,993,444 
5,573,003 
4,372,981 
7,753,156 
1,508,670 
277,873 
3,196,778 
2,223,340 
19,434,976 
851,360 
4,395,662 
346,854 
2,620,102 
1,800,624 
3,559,225 
7,940,645 
1,991,727 
2,447,215 
21,313,573 
170,864 
2,209,935 


170,238,808 


7,170,328 
20,490,662 
3,494,245 
137,615,874 
1,467,699 





+30.8 


+145.7 


+30.6 


+11.4 
+20.3 
+53.5 
+8.7 
+35.4 
+22.1 
+74.2 
+441 
+30.4 
—141 
+13.5 
+31.4 
+44.2 
+223 
+41.2 
+91.2 
+33.7 
+42.4 
n.a. 
n.a. 
n.a. 
+33.5 
n.a. 
n.a. 
+8.5 


+33.3 


+1.1 
+20.3 
+9.5 
+38.7 
+23.9 





Note: Data do not include individual shipments valued under $250, and low-valued nondutiable imports by mail 


n.s.p.f—Not especially provided for 
N.a.—Not available 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 


Table S-4.—U.S. Imports of Books, Periodicals, Other Printed Matter, and Printing Plates by Principal Suppliers, 
January-September 1978 





Principal suppliers 


January- 
September 1978 


Percent change 
from January- 
September 1977 


Principal suppliers 


January- 


September 1978 


Percent change 
from January- 
September 1977 





Austria 
Belgium-Luxembourg 
Canada 

China (Taiwan) 
Colombia 

Denmark 

France 

Hong Kong 

israel 

Italy 





$804,442 
3,203,432 
58,698,731 
2,740,970 
2,255,593 
1,537,277 
9,541,157 
10,421,892 
2,417,138 
24,188,577 





+56.8 

+45 
+22.7 
+52.3 
+96.4 
+226 
+37.5 
+38.9 

-0.5 
+51.2 





Japan 

Korea, Republic of 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
Singapore 

Spain 

Sweden 
Switzerland .. 
United Kingdom . 
West Germany .. 


$45,469,533 
15,587,302 
9,425,435 
9,160,476 
1,128,027 
12,047,844 
1,989,946 
8,802,172 
90,209,532 
29,057,093 





+58.5 
+50.1 
-0.3 
+43.5 
+6.2 
0.0 
+46 
+11.2 
+248 
+54.1 








Note: Data do not include individual shipments valued under $250, and low-valued nondutiable imports by mail. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 
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Table S-5.—Selected U.S. General Business indicators, Annual Average 1976, and 1977-78 by Quarters 





Economic indicators 


First quarter 


Second quarter 


Third quarter 


Fourth quarter 





1978 


1977 


1978" 


1977 


1978” 1977 


1978 1977 


Annual 
average 
1976 





NATIONAL INCOME AND PRODUCT® 
National income 
Compensation of employees 
Wages and salaries 
Supplements to wages, salaries 
Personal income 
Disposable personal income 
Personal consumption expenditures 
Gross national product 
Manufacturers’ new plant and equipment exp 


PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR® 

As measured by 
Whole prices 1967 = $100 
Consumer prices do 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION INDEX (FRB) 
All manufacturing 1967 = 100 





138.5 





131.9 





146.6 





138.7 





1,728.4 
1,317.1 
1,113.4 
216.8 
1731.7 
1,468.4 
1,356.9 
2,136.1 
67.75 


147.0 138.1 





baa 


139.7 














J ~ 





129.5 





Note: ‘Revised PPreliminary n.a.—not available 


® Survey of Current Business. Bureau of Economic Analysis. Quarterly data are seasonally adjusted 
at annual rates >FRB—Federal Reserve Board. Data are without seasonal adjustment 
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Table S-6.—Selected U.S. Printing and Publishing industries Statistics, Annual Average 1976 and 1977-78 by Quarters 





First quarter Second quarter Third quarter Fourth quarter Annual 


average 
1978 1977 1978" 1977 1978” 1977 1978 1977 1976 


Economic indicators 








PRINTING AND PUBLISHING INDUSTRIES (SIC 27) 
Production index (FRB)® 1967 = 100 
Corporate sales” mil.$ 
Corporate net profits b 
Before taxes do 
After taxes do 
Percent of sales 
All employees® 
Production workers 
Average weekly earnings 
Average hourly earnings 
Average weekly hours 


NEWSPAPERS (SIC 271) 

Advertising Expenditures (64 cities)® mil.$ 
All employees thous 
Production workers do 
Average weekly earnings 
Average hourly earnings 

Average weekly hours 





PERIODICALS (SIC 272) 
Advertising cost, total® 
All employees 
Production workers 
Average weekly earnings 
Average hourly earnings 
Average weekly hours 


BOOK PUBLISHING (SIC 2731) 
All employees 
Production workers 
Average weekly earnings 
Average hourly earnings 
Average weekly hours 


BOOK PRINTING (SIC 2732) 
All employees 
Production workers 
Average weekly earnings 
Average hourly earnings 
Average weekly hours 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLISHING (SIC 274) 
All employees thous 41.4 
Production workers do 22.5 
Average weekly earnings $ 197.24 
Average hourly earnings $ 5.29 
Average weekly hours 36.6 


COMMERCIAL PRINTING (SIC 275) 
All employees 
Production workers 
Average weekly earnings 
Average hourly earnings 
Average weekly hours 


COMM. PRTG., EXC. LITHO (SIC 2751) 

All employees thous 
Production workers do 
Average weekly earnings $ 
Average hourly earnings $ 

Average weekly hours 






































See footnotes at end of table 
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Table S-6.—Selected U.S. Printing and Publishing Industries Statistics, Annual Average 1976 and 1977-78 by Quarters—Contd. 





First quarter Second quarter Third quarter Fourth quarter Annual 
Economic indicators average 


1978 1977 1978" 1977 1978" 1977 1978 1977 1976 








COMM. PRTG., LITHO (SIC 2752) 
All employees 
Production workers 
Average weekly earnings 
Average hourly earnings 
Average weekly hours 


MANIFOLD BUSINESS FORMS (SIC 2761) 
All employees thous 
Production workers do 
Average weekly earnings $ > na 
Average hourly earnings $ ' 
Average weekly hours 


BOOKBINDING AND RELATED INDUSTRIES (SIC 278) 
All employees thous 59.3 56.3 60.1 57.2 62.2 58.4 58.9 56.1 
Production workers do 48.6 459 49.6 46.9 54.1 48.1 48.1 459 
Average weekly earnings $ 190.74 180.11 190.70 180.11 195.75 182.40 188.91 171.11 
Average hourly earnings $ 4.86 4.65 4.92 467 5.01 4.70 4.82 4.41 
Average weekly hours 38.5 38.7 38.7 38.6 39.1 38.8 39.2 38.8 






































Note: ‘Revised Preliminary n.a—not available *Cumulative ®=RB—F ederal Reserve Board. Data are without seasonal adjustment © Quarterly 
Financial Report, Federa! Trade Commission “Employment and earnings data from U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS). Data reflect 
1978 revised benchmarks; data prior to 1978 also revised “Media Records, Inc. Data are three months totals ®Publishers’ Information Bureau, Inc. Data are 
three months totals 


Table S-7.—Selected U.S. Paper Statistics, Annual Average 1976 and 1977-78 by Quarters 





First quarter Second quarter Third quarter Fourth quarter Annual 


average 
1978 1977 1978" 1977 1978° 1978 1977 1978 1976 


Economic indicators 





PAPER PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, INVENTORY 
AND PRICES 

Newsprint 

Used by publisher® thous. tons 1,584 

Publishers inventory® do 889 

Price, rolls, contract (BLS) $ 292.33 





PAPER 

Production 
Groundwood, uncoated 
Publication and printing short tons 372,425 | 350,892] 371,775 | 369,520 | 277,054 | 337,317 352,440 *1,459,611 
Coated, printing and converting 
Coated, one side do 118,873 | 110,648] 130,089 |111,646 | 110,277 | 112,931 116,123 *497,500 
Coated, two sides do 1,037,361 | 928,364]1,025,857 |930,805 | 966.815 | 956,815 954,045 *3,565,997 
Book, uncoatec 
Publication and printing do 556,594 | 470,365) 573,284 |505,113 | 557,065 |518,804 526,997 *1,903,749 
Writing 
Chemical wood pulp do 920,448 | 856,184) 953,939 |879,138 | 852,753 | 840,563 889,830 *3,093,733 
Wholesale price index (BLS) 
Form bond, 12 Ib 1973 = 100 156.8 149.9 161.9 1528 167.1 156.2 156.3 149.0 
Book paper, No. 3 plain, offset 1967 = 100 178.5 167.1 182.5 172.3 na 177.1 178.5 164.8 


Woodbond do 157.7 154.9 162.6 156.1 165.8 157.4 L 157.8 152.1 
4 


b 






































Note: ‘Revised PPreliminary n.a—WNot available *Cumulative ®american Newspaper Publishers’ Association; approximately 75% of total 


newsprint used. Consumption data are three months totals >Bureau of the Census are three months totals Exports generally equal imports, production usually 
equivalent to consumption 
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